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The Classical Review 


DECEMBER, 1931 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Greece and Rome has come out at last, 
and, in a modesty tucker spun for her 
by Mr. Cyril Bailey, makes her bow to 
her ‘elder sisters, the Classical Quarterly, 
the Classical Review, the Journals of 
Hellenic and of Roman Studies,’ and also 
to ‘ readers of theclassics.’ Her appeal 
for partners is addressed not to ‘the 
professors and learned dons ’—many of 
them will feel hurt—but to another 
public, ‘the classical schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, who, though their 
occupations do not permit them to keep 
abreast with details, are yet eager to 
know the general trend of recent criti- 
cism and to hear of important new 
discoveries in archaeology, or to learn 
the gist of a striking new theory,’ and 
also to those whose avocations lie in 
quite different fields, but who maintain 
their study of the classics and their 
love of all connected with the ancient 
world. 

Let us, on behalf of the professors 
and learned dons, and also, if we may, 
on behalf of those scholarly school- 
masters and schoolmistresses who still 
cling to an interest in the minutiae of 
scholarship, assure the débutante of a 
warm welcome. Our first interview 
with her has been both pleasant and 
instructive. It opened with a discourse, 
illustrated by excellent photographs, on 
the Roman and Early Christian remains 
of Mauretania Caesariensis. Next came 
a talk, described by Mr. Bailey as pro- 
vocative, on New Valuations in Greek 
Art; provocative it certainly is, and its 
readers will find it immensely provoking 
or abundantly satisfying in strict accord 
with their reaction to Rima. The 


games of the Greek boy, with excellent 
exhibits of the ‘ hockey’ relief and other 


illustrations, Virgil’s rendering of the 
throb and movement of the Italian 
countryside, and the best introduction to 
a Pindaric ode that we have listened to 
for many a long day, were the other set 
topics touched on. There followed an 
informative talk on Art, Archaeology 
and the Classics, with details of where 
to turn for books, lantern slides, picture 
postcards, museum catalogues, wall- 
pictures, plaster casts, etc., if you would 
bring Realien effectively to bear on the 
work of the classroom—this talk is to 
becontinued. Next camean account of 
how linguistic work was suspended for 
a term in order to give a class of girls 
the time of their lives in Roman history 
and literature—with great profit to 
their linguistic work. And then opinions 
on some books, a Latin version of 
A. E. Housman’s The Oracles, the an- 
nouncement of a competition in Latin 
elegiacs, and an easy Latin acrostic. 

This is high quality, and quite a 
match for Die Antike. It isthe bounden 
duty of British classical scholars, both 
as writers and as readers, to make 
the career of Greece and Rome a solid 
success. 


The forthcoming issue of The Year's 
Work in Classical Studies, 1931, will 
contain summaries and appreciations of 
the work recently done in the following 
subjects: the Greek Language and 
Literature, the Latin Language and 
Literature, Greek History, Roman His- 
tory, Greek and Roman Religion, 
Ancient Philosophy, Numismatics, New 
Testament Criticism, Greek Archae- 
ology and Excavation, Italian Archae- 
ology and Excavation. 


NO. CCCXXXV. VOL. XLV. 
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PINDAR, OL. 6. 82. 


EVERYONE is acquainted with the 
metaphor which Pindar employs in 
Ol. 6. 82: éxyw tw’ 
axovas Auyupas & pw’ TpocépTE 
«.t.r. ‘I can imagine the thrust of 
the shrill whetstone which assails my 
tongue with my consent.’ 

P. 1. 86: mpds 
xarxede yA@ooav. Observe that 
differs substantially from d«dvn. The 
axpov is employed chiefly from its 
capacity to suffer hard blows: ¢f. 
Aesch. Pers. 51 Aoyyns axpoves with 
the schol. dxivnror itd dAdyyns 
dxpov But the dxovy 
is chosen with regard to its effect upon 
other things. Thus Ol. 6. 82 means ‘I 
am roused to song’; and in Js. 6.73 a 
trainer is likened to the whetstone for 
the effect which he produces upon his 
pupils. Cf. Cic. de Or. 3. 121: ‘non 
enim solum acuenda (i.e. adxovy) nobis 
neque procudenda (i.e. lingua 
est.”! The two impressions must be 
kept distinct, and in what follows it 
must be understood that we are dealing 
with adxovn alone. Fennell confuses the 
issue, and thinks that the metaphor will 
not bear analysis, though intelligible as 
a whole. What does he mean? This 
famous metaphor, which it is a mistake 
to treat as mixed, is carefully explained 
and illustrated by Gildersleeve ; but 
even he seems scarcely to realise the 
extreme pervasiveness of the thought, 
and it may therefore be worth while to 
add to the number of his examples. 

The apparent clumsiness of expression 
is mitigated by the consideration that 
yA@ooa was familiarly and freely asso- 
ciated and sometimes identified with a 
sharp striking-instrument. This is implied 
in P. 1. 44 xéivov aivioas pevowav 
pa:—that I shall not misuse my efforts— 
Badeiv wa. The same is repeated sub- 
stantially in N. 7.71, with the additional 
époat (where Ooar is not 


1 Porph. Chr. 31 amaxovay yAdooav. Hor. 
Epist. 1. 3. 23 ‘linguam .. . acuis.’ 


‘piercing,’ but adverbial, ‘ quickly’) ; 
cf. P. 11. 48. So sometimes yA@aca is 
the bow which shoots arrows: Is. 5. 47 
yA@ood por exe: 
Ol. 2. gt tavicais Néyov: Aesch. Supp. 
446 yAdooa tokevoaca Ta Kaipia: 
Rhes. 875 ov yap és teiverar yrAOooa: 
Eur. Hec. 130 omovéal Aoywv Kata- 
tewopuéevov: Plat. Phaed. 63A eis oé Tei- 
vew tov royov:? Phileb. 23B (Aoyos = 
BéXos) olov Bérn Exew Erepa Eutrpo- 
Symp. 219B adels 
Bédn aitov Or the 
tongue itself may be a missile: Bacchyl. 
9: 51 yA@ooar ivcas. The poet’s words 
are arrows or javelins: Ol. 1. 111 Moica 
kaptepwratov Bédos tpéper: 1b. 2. 83 
TOANG por ayK@vos wKéa Bédn Evdov 
évti papétpas : 1b.9. 5 éxataBorwv Mor- 
amo tokwv... Béreoow: N. 6. 28 
avta wT’ amo Tokov 
Ol. 13. 93 evOdv iévta 
pouBov ov . . . BédXea 

The men of old shot hymns (éré£evoy) : 
Is. 2. 3 mawdetovs érokevoy pedvyapvas 
N. 55 axovtif{wy 
Mowwav. Hence ipvos Barer : 
N. 3. 65 ayov, tov éBarev. 

If the instrument employed is to 
remain efficient it must be sharpened 
from time to time. In other words, the 
tongue must receive a fine edge. Soph. 
O.C. 795 TO cov... oTOpa TOAAHY 
otéuwow. Both sides must be sharpened 
as adapted for different purposes: Ar. 
Nub. 1109, illustrating 1b. 1160 audrjxec 
Adutav: Soph. Trach. 1176 
ofivat otopa: At. 584 yAwood cov 
teOnypévn: Trag. fr. adesp. 423 yAa@o- 
... nKkovnuévoyv: Psalm 66. 6 Kai 
YA@ooa pdayaipa ofeia, with 
other examples quoted by Blaydes on 
Ai., A. C. PEARSON. 


Cambridge. 


2 But paxpay érevas and the like seem to be 
different. 

3 In Soph. Amz. 1085 there is nothing which 
definitely points to Adyos (yA@oou)=rébfevpa, 
although the equation is no doubt implied. 

* Or the speech is sharpened: Aesch. Prom. 


311 Adyous reOnypévous. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE AGAMEMNON. 


(1) L. 255 ody rami rovrowww eb 
(codd. edmrpagis.) 


LoBeEck’s correction of the monstrous 
evmrpaékts is accepted by Paley, Sidgwick, 
Wilamowitz, and Mazon, and is cer- 
tainly preferable to the more elaborate 
conjectures of Verrall and Wecklein. 
The construction, however, does not 
seem to be always correctly understood. 
Paley ad loc. says boldly that ed rpafis 
is the same as To ev mpdoocew, and 
Mazon, rendering the words by ‘le 
succés,’ seems to be of the same mind. 
Yet Paley, who refers to the obvious 
parallel in 1. 500 

ed yap mpds paveior 

and gives a perfectly correct translation 
of it, should have seen that ed goes with 
the verb, which in each case retains a 
trace of its original meaning to turn, 
hence to turn out, and is therefore 
naturally accompanied by an adverb. 
This is made clear by the third example 
of the construction which Aeschylus 
affords: for redopévwv Karas (Supp. 122) 
can only mean ‘if things turn out well.’ 
So here: (whatever be the ultimate 
issue of the sacrifice of Iphigenia) ‘as 
regards the immediate future, may the 
result turn out favourably.’ 

The construction of or 
with an adverb is rare: in the Homeric 
poems it apparently occurs only once 
(liad IX. 324), in Sophocles once 
(El. 265), in Euripides not at all. 


(2) LI. 1277-8. ae 
xorelans polviov 
It is probable that few have shared 
Headlam’s objection to the tense of 
xotretons, which he held could not be 
used of an event still in the future. 
Homer affords a close parallel : 
of Onv Snpdv Bey, ToL 
wapéornxev Odvaros poipa Kparath 
xepot Sapuévr’ AxiAjos duvuovos Alaxldao. 
Tl, XVI. 852-4. 
The full meaning of Cassandra’s words 
has been missed through failure to 
appreciate the technical sense of mpo- 
gee The is the libation 
of blood offered to the dead as the 
preliminary rite of a Greek funeral in 
the heroic age, in recognition or pro- 


. péver 
(codd. 


pitiation of the denizens of the world 
which the deceased is about to enter. 
The meaning of po- is purely temporal. 
mporpaverac alua mpara veprépots, 

says Menelaus, describing the Greek 
ceremonies to Theoclymenus.' Heracles 
expects to find, not indeed the véptepor, 
but their representative Thanatos drink- 
ing the rpoogdyyata near the tomb of 
Alcestis.2 In Tro. 628 also the word 
means ‘ preliminary libation of blood.’ 

By the time of Plato the heroic rite 
was wholly obsolete in Attica? It may 
have vanished as a result of Solon’s 
regulations respecting funerals, though 
the statement that he évayifew 
ovx elacev* might mean merely that he 
insisted on a less costly victim. The 
people of Ceos, as the well-known in- 
scription shows, were permitted in the 
latter part of the fifth century to main- 
tain their ancestral rite: mpoodayiv 
Kata ta 

By an easy transference, mpdcgaypa 
acquires the meaning of the victim 
which supplied the blood. Plutarch 
uses the word in this sense,® and it has 
the same meaning in Eur. Hec. 41, 
where it is applied to Polyxena. The 
instrument of Achilles’ death, she should 
have been the mpdcdayya at his funeral ; 
it is too late for that, but in the re- 
current services at the tombs of the 
heroised dead there is also a preliminary 
offering of blood. Thus in the famous 
annual ceremony at Plataea the first 
act after the cleansing of the tomb- 
stones is the cutting of the black bull’s 
throat over the pyre; and then the 
archon tovs dvdpas 
tovs THS ‘EXXdSos émi 
70 Seimvov Kal tiv Here 

1 Eur. Hed. 1255. 2 Eur. Adc. 845. 

3 Minos 315 C. * Plut. Vit. Sol, 21. 

5 Ditt. Sy//.3 1218, ll. 11-12. The 
may well have been pre-Hellenic in origin, for 
the libation depicted on the Hagia Triadha 
sarcophagus seems to be of this character. 
This would account for its survival in Attica till 
the sixth century and later still in a small, 
isolated Ionian community. 

6 etre Tut Onply Bopay elre rpbopayya Trois’ Avdpoyew 
. . éwidods davrdv, Comp. Thes. c. Rom. Il. 
Cf. also Hec. 265, where it is used in the plural 
with this sense. 

7 Plut. Vit. Aristid. 21. 
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the blood-offering is made not to the 
dead in general but to the heroes of 
Plataea, in order to restore to them 
such strength and intelligence as will 
enable them to partake of the Se@vov. 
This must have been furnished by the 
slain bull, for the only other offerings 
were libations of wine, milk, oil, and 
myrrh. 

From designating the preliminary 
victim at a funeral or commemorative 
service the word rpocdaypa is extended 
to mean victim in general, mpo- now 
losing the temporal significance which 
it has when connected with the service 
of the dead. Thus in the Iphigenia in 
Tauris Orestes and Pylades are called 
the mpocgaypa of Artemis (ll. 243 and 
458). It has been proposed in this 


case to take mpo- as meaning ‘before 
the face of the Goddess’; but in this 
word of ritual wpo- could hardly have 
two distinct specific senses. The word 
implies slaughter, and that is all that 
in these two instances it conveys. 
Cassandra then alludes in grim parody 
to the obsequies which Clytaemnestra 
will provide for Agamemnon: the 
mpoohayya at least he shall have in 
her blood. This is not all. There is 
no executioner’s block in Greece; 
ériEnvov, as Hesychius tells us, is EdAov 
ob Ta Kpéa ExomTov. The 
victim furnishes the Sefzrvoy as well as, 
in Boeotian phrase, the aiuaxovpia. 
Aeschylus is not Seneca; the sinister 
hint conveyed by a single word is 
enough. H. L. Lorimer. 
Somerville College, Oxford. 


EAOX. 


THERE is an error in Liddell and 
Scott which has persisted for many 
years and has survived the labours of 
the new edition: ‘édos . . . 3. seated 
statue of a god, S. O.T. 886, El. 1374, 
I.G. 2. 754, al., Isocr. 15. 2, Xen. H.G. 
I. 4.12,... Plut. Per. 13, Paus. 8. 46. 
2.’ Yet of these references only one is 
to a seated statue: Sophocles and Pau- 
sanias refer to cult-images of the gods 
in general; Xenophon (as Plut. Alc. 34, 
referring to the same occasion) to the 
old statue of Athena which was carried 
down to the sea at the Plynteria, the 
Palladion, which was a standing figure 
(not as Mommsen, Feste d. Stadt Athen, 
493: see Farnell, Cults i 334; cf. also 
I.G. ii? 1006. 11, 1008. 10, Torr. 11, 
which date from 123-105 B.c.); and 
Isocrates and Plutarch to no less famous 
a work than the Parthenos of Pheidias. 
Paus. ii 20. 8 refers to a statue of 
Aphrodite, almost certainly a standing 
figure. Only ‘J.G. 2. 754, al.’ (now ii? 
1514 ff., tabulae curatorum Brauronit, of 
the fourth century) refer to a seated 
statue; what tells us it is seated is not 
the use of the word é0s, but the fact 
that 70 70 dpyxaior or &0s simpl 
is distinguished from 1d dyadwa To 
éotnxos Or TO (see Hondius, Nov. 
Inscr. Att., p. 69, and S.£.G. ili, p. 12; 
I.G. i? 386-7, and ii? 1517 nn.); this 
standing statue, perhaps by Praxiteles, 


was added in the fourth century; 70 
&0s Td apyaiov is mentioned in the fifth, 
and probably dates back to the sixth or 
earlier. To &os, in this case as it hap- 
pened a seated figure, is the cult-statue 
belonging to the shrine, as opposed to 
later dedications. Jebb, in his note on 
O.T. 886, said: ‘Images of gods, whether 
sitting or standing; but always with the 
added notion that they are placed in a 
temple or holy place as objects of wor- 
ship.’ Cf. the passage in Pausanias 
(ii 20. 8): Oéatpov ’Adpo- 
dSirns iepov, EumrpoaGev dé Tod Edous 
xTrX.—in addition to the 
cult-statue, there might be others in a 
temple. As Frankel long ago pointed 
out (De verbis potioribus quibus opera 
statuaria Graeci notabant, Diss. Leipzig, 
1873), 50s meant the seat or habitation 
of a god, that which was ‘set up’ for 
him, and then the cult-statue belonging 
to it: ‘Est enim &os simulacrum, quod, 
ut cultut inserviat, secundum ritum religio- 
sum conlocatum est’ (p. 25). That is 
why the carrying off of ra &n (Paus. 
viii 46. 2) was a much worse offence 
than taking other statues to Italy. A. 
Boeckh seems to have originated the 
error that it meant a seated figure (on 
C.I.G. i 155=1.G. ii? 1514). 


A. W. GOMME. 
University of Glasgow. 
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PLATO, REPUBLIC I, 3448. 


Blov dtaywyhv, 7 dv diaydpuevos Exacros dvor- 
fwhy ; 


F: ob ADM. 


BuRNET’s adoption of éAov has met 
with scant acceptance. It was particu- 
larly criticised by Adam in C.R. XVI. 
(1902), p. 217: ‘ Every one will admit 
that adn ov is free from objection (cf. 
346A, 352D, 479E), and I think most 
will hold it simpler, livelier, and in 
every way better than édov.’ Since 
then Apelt has given his adherence to 
aX’ ov and Professor P. Shorey has 
printed it in his Loeb text. It certainly 
makes excellent sense (‘Or do you think 
it is a trifling matter you are essaying 
to determine and not the conduct of 
life . . .?’), and it is supported by a 
parallel in Lach. 185 (quoted by Jowett 
and Campbell): opixpod olecbe 
Kai od Kal Avoipayos 
od Tepi TovTOU TOD KTHMaTOS TAY 
ipetépwr dv tuyxave: ; At the 
same time, dou is very well in place, as 


is shown by the versions of several of 
those who read ov Biov 
‘und nicht die ganze Lebensweise’ 
(Susemihl), ‘und nicht vielmehr um die 
ganze Art der Lebensfiihrung’ (Apelt), 
‘and not the entire conduct of life’ 
(Shorey). But with the interpretation 
which Burnet’s own punctuation renders 
necessary—‘ Or do you think it a small 
matter to undertake to decide on the 
whole course of life ?? (A. D. Lindsay) 
—I do not see that 6\ov has any advan- 
tage over its rival. If, however, we 
turn to Crito 45c 5 we shall see reason 
to keep Burnet’s text, though with a 
change of punctuation: “Er 6é, @ 
Lwxpates, ovdé Sixarov poe Soxeis 
Mpayua, cavtov mpododva, 
cwljvar. This indicates that the true 
reading in the Republic is } 
émixerpeiv mpaypwa, 6dov Biov 
«tr, where, of course, Sdvopi- 
is in apposition to mpa@ypa. 
W. L. LoriMeEr. 


University of St. Andrews. 


A SENTIMENT FROM SOPHOCLES’ TEUKROS. 


AMONG the fragments of Pacuvius 
preserved in the grammarians we find 
(Incert. Frag. XXVIII R*%) the senti- 
ment 
Si Priamus adesset, et ipse eius commiseres- 

ceret, 
quoted by Servius on den. XI 259. 
Bothe, whom Ribbeck follows, emends 
to 
Priamus si adesset, ipse eius commiseres- 

ceret. 
This may well be near to what Pacuvius 
wrote. I think, however, that we 
should rather read 
Priamum, si adesset, ipsum eius commiseres- 
ceret. 
Cf. Terence’s imitation (Hecyra 128, 
quoted below), where the verb is imper- 
sonal, and also Heaut. 1026 ‘inopis 
nunc te miserescat mei.’ 

Ribbeck (/.c.) quotes a valuable list 
of parallels to the sentiment of Pacu- 
vius, but failed to assign this fragment 
to the play from which it certainly 
comes—namely, the Teucer. It is 


abundantly clear from Pacuv. Teucer 
Fr.. Vi-R* 

Periere Danai, plera pars pessum datast - 
and Frag. XIV and XV, descriptive of 
a storm at sea (cf. also Incert. Fab. 
XLV and XLV on the same theme, also 
referred by Ribbeck with great proba- 
bility to the Teucer), that Pacuvius in 
this play took over the narration of the 
storm from the Teukros of Sophocles. 
Cf. Frag. 520 

odpavod 5’ 


horpaye, Bpovrh éppayn & aorpam7s. 
Now let us examine the parallels col- 
lected by Ribbeck /.c. The most strik- 
ing is Ter. Hecyra 128: 


. ipsam Bacchidem, 
Si adesset, credo ibi eius commiseresceret. 


1 XIV. 


Rapide retro citroque percito aestu 
praecipitem ratem 
Reciprocare, undaeque e  gremiis 
subiectare adfligere. 
XV. ... armamentum stridor, _flictus 


navium, 
Strepitus fremitus, clamor tonitruum 
et rudentum sibilus. 
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The close similarity of language and 
situation (woes so deep as to arouse the 
compassion even of one’s worst enemy) 
shows that we have a direct imitation 
before us. The other passages cannot 
definitely be said to reveal more than 
similarity of thought. They are: 


Verg. Aen. XI 259 (where Servius 

thought of the parallel in tragedy) : 
Vel Priamo miseranda manus ; 

Ovid, Metam. XIV 474: 

Graecia tum potuit Priamo quoque fienda 
videri ; 

Sen. Agam. 521: 

. . « Cladibus nostris daret 
Vel Troia lacrimas. 

All these passages refer to the home- 
ward voyage of the Greeks after the fall 
of Troy. The verses of Terence and 
Pacuvius seem to fall under the same 
heading, and we may therefore con- 
fidently assign the fragment of Pacuvius 
to the Teucer. 

The source and inter-relationship of 
the five passages need some discussion. 
First of all, it should be said that 
Pacuvius might conceivably have taken 
the thought from Terence and not vice 
versa. Compare A delph. 470 


Persuasit nox amor vinum adulescentia 


with Accius, Eurysaces, Frag. X R® 


Persuasit maeror anxitudo error dolor. 


This resemblance is noted by Marx RE 
Vol. I s.v. Accius, Col. 144. If Accius 
could borrow asuggestion from Terence 
and use it in a tragedy, Pacuvius might 
do the same. We have no exterior 
chronological evidence to say which of 
the two plays, the Hecyra and the 
Teucer, was the earlier. But our inquiry 
has given us a valuable clue, for it has 
revealed that Pacuvius wrote this line 
—formerly regarded as of uncertain 
origin — while adapting Sophocles’ 
Teukros for the Roman stage. Pacu- 
vius being the originator, in the sense 
ofthe first person to put the thought into 
Latin, the verbal similarity shows that 
Terence copied Pacuvius and also that 
the Hecyra was written later than 
Pacuvius’ Teucer.} 


1 The three performances of the Hecyra fall 
between 165 and 160 B.c. The Zeucer was 
therefore produced before this date. 
career falls c. 220-c. 130 B.C. 


Pacuvius’ 
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Everything points to the fact that all 
five Latin passages go back, directly or 
indirectly, to one Greek original. 
Sophocles probably invented the senti- 
ment under discussion when giving the 
account of the shipwreck in his Teukros. 
It does not occur in Homer, and most 
likely did not occur even in the Nostot. 
This latter work described the home- 
coming of the various Greek heroes. It 
is almost certainly the chief source from 
which Sophocles drew the plot of his 
Teukros. But the sentiment we are dis- 
cussing is probably his own invention. 
We have no real grounds for going 
further back than Sophocles. He and 
his fellow-dramatists are very different 
from the Roman tragic and comic 
writers, who are often content to repro- 
duce their models all but verbatim. 

Thus it will be seen that we have a 
hypothetical but not improbable chain 
of sources: Sophocles’ Teukros—Pacu- 
vius’ Teucey—Terence l.c. There is at 
least a close connection between these 
three. But here we must come to an 
end. For Vergil, Ovid, and Seneca l.c. 
one can only indicate vague possibili- 
ties, 

Vergil is not closely following a par- 
ticular Greek model, like Pacuvius. 
Not only Sophocles’ Teukros, but a host 
of Greek sources might have supplied 
him with the idea after it had been re- 
peated so as to become almost pro- 
verbial. It is just as likely, however, 
that he got it from Pacuvius’ play. ? 
Ovid may be indebted for the sentiment 
to one of the Greek models of his 
Metamorphoses, and Seneca to Ovid, for 
he admired and imitated Ovid and 
Horace perhaps more than other Latin 
poets.* But these are only conjectures. 
It is certain, however, that all five 
Latin authors, Pacuvius, Terence, 
Vergil, Ovid, and Seneca, go back, at 
least indirectly, to some one Greek 
author, most likely Sophocles. 


R. A. BROWNE. 


University College, Bangor. 


2 Cf Macrob. Sat. VI for imitations of the 
early tragedians in Vergil. 

3 Cf. F. Leo, LZ. Annaei Senecae Tragoediae, 
Berlin, 1878, Vol I (Ods. Crit.) p. 116 ff. and 
p- 141, n. 11. 


. and 
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A PALIMPSEST FRAGMENT OF TERENCE. 


In January of this year Paul Leh- 
mann announced? the successful results 
of his scrutiny of the palimpsest pages 
in the St. Gall Codex No. 912. 

This codex contains a Glossary 
written at the beginning of the eighth 
century. Its parchment leaves, how- 
ever, had mostly been used _ before. 
Larger ieaves of various codices written 
in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries had been scrubbed clean, 
clipped down and sewed together to 
make the new book which is Codex 
Sangallensis g12, and which thus con- 
ceals under its eighth-century Glossary 
the disordered palimpsest fragments of 
different works, transcribed in different 
centuries and in different scripts. 

The oldest and the most interesting of 
these fragments present in legible form, 
when pieced together, the greater part 
of eleven lines of Terence, viz. Haut, 
ll. 857-863 and 875-878. The process 
of their discovery has all the fascination 
of a detective tale. But I am concerned 
here with the lines themselves. Few 
though they are, they challenge atten- 
tion as being now possibly the earliest 
direct evidence we have for the text of 
Terence. On the ground of script 
Lehmann assigns them to a date rather 
earlier than that of the renowned Codex 
Bembinus. At any rate they belong to 
the fourth century and, at the latest, to 
the end of that century. 

How does the text of the new frag- 
ments compare with the text of the 
Terence MSS. wealready know? There 
is no new reading. Even suspected 
vah of 1. 857 is confirmed, and the ques- 
tion arises whether we should not look 
for corruption elsewhere in the line. 
But the new fragments differ from 
Codex Bembinus (A) in three points, 
and in these points coincide with the 
minuscule MSS. (=). It might be 
inferred that the ‘Calliopian’ text, 
from which the minuscule MSS. are 
descended, existed in the fourth cen- 
tury. I shall show that the evidence 
is not decisive. 


Sitsungsberichte der Bayerischen Akade- 
mie der Wessenschaften, Philosophisch-histo- 
rische Abteilung, Jahrgang 1931, Heft 1. 


(x) 1. 857 sum igitur A: igitur sum > 
with the Palimpsest. A simple explan- 
ation is that the scribe of A has trans- 
posed igitur sum. 

(2) Codex Bembinus omits 1. 858. 
Nothing is implied except a scribal 
omission due to homoearchon. Lines 
858 and 859 both begin with quid. 

(3) 1. 877 in stulto A: in stultum > 
with the Palimpsest (and a loose quota- 
tion in Donatus at Eun. 1. 6). Assum- 
ing the correctness of the more difficult 
in stulto, we can see how easily the 
variant im stultum would occur to any 
scribe. Dicta in stultum would almost 
inevitably be substituted. This explan- 
ation I offer in the meantime and 
point to a discrepancy between the 
Palimpsest and >, which alone out- 
weighs these three coincidences to- 
gether. 

Codex Bembinus gives ]. 878 in this 
form : 


in illum nil potest: exsuperat etus stultitia haec 
omnia. 


The minuscule MSS. all insert an ex- 
planatory nam between potest and ex- 
superat. No scribal variant this, but a 
deliberate editorial addition, and exactly 
in line with the well-known interpola- 
tions of the ‘Calliopian’ text. This 
explanatory nam is not in the Palimp- 
sest. Though est of potest and initial e 
of exsuperat (actually -XUP- as in Cod. 
Bemb.) are not fully legible, I take it 
there is no room for another word of 
three letters, certainly no trace of other 
letters. 

So much for the main problem raised 
by the new fragments. 

Perhaps it should be noted also that 
in l. 862 two minuscule MSS. (Gp) of 
the 5 group have the variant in perpetuum 
for perpetuo (and, according to Umpfen- 
bach, D of the same group has im per- 
petuo with im expunged). We cannot 
say positively that im perpetuum was the 
reading of the 6 text. It may have been, 
however, and it is at least of interest to 
know that the Palimpsest does not 
share that peculiarity. 

To Lehmann’s patient skill we owe 
the happy discovery of one more sample 
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of rare fourth-century writing. But 
eleven lines are not enough to settle the 
problem of the history of the Terence 
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text. Fifty might have given us cer- 
tainty. J. D. Crate. 
University of Sheffield. 


VIRGIL’S INVOCATION OF ERATO. 


AeneErp VII. 37 ff.: 


Nunc age, qui reges, Erato, quae tempora, 
rerum 
quis Latio antiquo fuerit status, advena classem 
cum primum Ausoniis exercitus appulit oris, 
expediam, et primae revocabo exordia pugnae. 
tu vatem, tu, diva, mone. 
Dicam horrida bella, 


dicam acies.. . . 

If any excuse is needed for debating 
afresh Virgil’s reason for invoking 
Erato, it is furnished by Dr. Mackail’s 
clear indication, in his note on the 
passage, that even so distinguished a 
Virgilian scholar as himself regards it 
as still debatable. After remarking 
that the invocation of Erato ‘ would 
not have caused any difficulty to 
Dante,’ Dr. Mackail says that ‘the 
Servian note, “pro Calliope vel pro 
qualicunque Musa posuit,” is... at 
least preferable to the current explana- 
tion, that Virgil merely copied it un- 
thinkingly from the invocation which 
opens the second half of the Argonau- 
tica.’ But neither the Servian view nor 
‘the current explanation’ is defensible. 
The true explanation is that Virgil, like 
other poets both Roman and Greek, 
invokes Erato, appropriately, as the 
Muse whose province is Love.! 

The a priori arguments in support of 
this view are so strong as to be in 
themselves almost conclusive : 

(1) A critical examination of the evi- 
dence? shows that to the Latin poets 
generally, as to Propertius (III. 3. 33), 
the Muses are diversae novem sortttae 
iura puellae: to each Muse a special 
function, or a number of cognate func- 
tions, is assigned. * Unless in the 


1 Ladewig, who took this view, contented 
himself with pointing to Aen. XII. 937 tua est 
Lavinia coniunx. 

2 A complete collection and detailed dis- 
cussion of the evidence, for the period from 
Lucretius to Venantius Fortunatus, will be 
found in my dissertation De Vusis in carmint- 
bus poetarum Romanorum commemoratis, Jena, 
1903. Before Lucretius no Latin poet mentions 
a Muse by name. 

3 The treatment of Calliope is exceptional. 
She is universally recognised as the chief of 


passage now under discussion Virgil 
conforms to the rule. In the Eclogues 
(Ecl. VI. 2) his Muse is Thalia, the 
rustic Muse*; in the Aenetd (Aen. IX. 
525) Calliope is invoked, with her 
sisters, as Muse of Epic and chief of 
the Muses. 

(2) The province® of each Muse is 


the Muses: mrpogepeordrn eoriv (Hesiod, 
Theog. 79). Roman poets call her regina (cf. 
Hor. Carm. III. 4. 2, Stat. Zhed. IV. 34, 
Claudian Zaus Serenae 1 ff.) or otherwise indi- 
cate her supremacy (cf., ef) Ovid, Met. V. 662 
and Fast. V. 80, Stat. Sz/v. V. 3.15). Accord- 
ingly she receives as_ her peculiar province 
the most majestic of the poetic forms, namely 
the Epic. But her authority is not limited to 
Epic. As chief of the Muses she holds sway 
over poetry in general and may usurp the func- 
tion of any of her sisters. She, and no other, 
is Muse of Epic, though Clio, as is natural, is 
permitted occasionally to intrude upon her 
domain ; but this domain may be extended to 
include Elegy, Panegyric, Didactic, Lyric, the 
Epithalamium, Rustic poetry, and so forth. 

4 Compare Cu/ex |. 1, and Calpurnius, £cé. 
VI. 77. In art her insignia are fleece and 
crook, The only other Muse mentioned in 
Latin Rustic poetry is Calliope the universal 
Muse. 

5 Many scholars have gone astray through 
failure to distinguish between the poetic func- 
tion of a Muse and the musical instrument upon 
which she plays or by which she is ‘accom- 
panied.’ For instance, because Horace attri- 
butes “dae to Euterpe, darditon (or barbitos) to 
Polyhymnia, or ctithara to Calliope, /yra 
or Zé¢a to Clio, the unwary have concluded that 
Horace names his Muses at random, recog- 
nising no difference of function. Note, how- 
ever, in the first place, that in attributing pipes to 
Euterpe and lyre to Polyhymnia—the only two 
of his Muses to whom the same instrument is 
regularly assigned—Horace conforms to both 
Greek and Latin tradition: cf. Amthol. Pal. 
IX. 505. 5, Anthol. Lat. 276. 2, [Auson.] /d. 
XX. 2, Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. Iil. 1. And 
while it is true that some Muses are ‘specialists ’ 
in a particular instrument, it is also true that 
any Muse may use any instrument. As Sidonius 
says (Carm. I. 9 f.), the whole choir of Casta- 
lides performs 


carminibus, cannis, pollice, voce, pede. 


If a Muse happen not to have a special instru- 
ment allotted to her, must she therefore sing 
unaccompanied? Kaddtdérn is the Muse of ‘the 


beautiful voice,’ but her sisters are not on that 
On the con- 


account condemned to silence. 
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usually, though not invariably, sug- 
gested by her name. Thus Clio is the 
Muse who sings «Aéa avdpav and the 
like; Melpomene (yéA7rowar) is the 
Muse of the more serious kinds of 
Lyric (as in Hor. Carm. III. 30. 16, 
IV. 3. 1, and, I think, I. 24. 2 f.1), and 
comes accordingly to be the Muse also 
of Tragedy, in which there is so large 
a lyric element ; Polyhymnia, the Muse 
‘of many hymns,’ is a lyric Muse, but 
also has Myth assigned to her as a 
special province, probably, as the late 
Dr. A. W. Verrall, in a letter, sug- 
gested to me, because Myth is so im- 
portant an element in duvor; Thalia’s 
two chief provinces, namely Rustic 
poetry and carmina lasciviora (e.g., 
Epigram and Comedy and the lighter 
forms of Lyric), are equally determined 
by the significance of her name: the 
former may be referred to @aAXeuw, the 
latter to the Muse’s habit of singing 
év Oadins. On the same principle, 
Erato becomes the Muse of Love 
poetry. 

(3) That Love is the province of 
Erato is quite certain. Plato, Phaedr. 
259 C, says so; so does Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. imit., quoted 
below. Of the Latin poets, Ovid says 
so twice (A.A. II. 16 and Fast. IV. 
195 f.), noting in each instance that she 
bears nomen amoris ; and he implies as 
much by his mention of her in A.A. II. 
425. In Statius she is the Muse of 
Epithalamium (Silv. I. 2. 49) and of 
TeveOXcaxov (Silv. IV. 7. 2), both of 
which are species of the genus épwrixd. 
No other classical Latin poet except 
Virgil, lc., mentions her. If Virgil 
attributes to her any province other 
than Love, he is singular among Latin 


trary, all nine Muses sing 
(Hom. Od. XXIV. 60 and /7. I. 604). 

The special instrument of Erato (as also of 
Polyhymnia) is the lyre (cf. [Auson.] /d. XX. 6, 
Anthol. Lat. 276. 6, Anthol. Pal. iX. 505. 3); 
but her poetic function is Love. 

1 It is the function of MeAmopévn to teach 
cantus just as the function of 
(cf. Hor. Carm. I. 12. 2) is celebrare (xheieww). 
Here the emphasis is on /uguébres : on so sad 
an occasion Melpomene is to ‘teach mournful 
songs.’ Horace’s habit of indicating the signi- 
ficance of his Greek proper names (cf. La/agen 


dulce loguentem, etc.) is too well known to 


need further exemplification. 


poets; and if, as Servius thought, he 
invokes her pro qualicunque Musa, he is 
again singular, for no Latin poet in- 
vokes either Erato or any other Muse 
thus at random.2 A diligent search 
has satisfied me that in these respects 
Greek usage does not differ from Latin. 

There remains another and not less 
weighty argument : 

(4) Apollonius invokes Erato at the 
beginning of the second half of his epic, 
and Virgil, who imitates him so often, 
may well have taken a hint from him in 
this also. But Apollonius invokes her 
in terms which must have deterred even 
the most ‘ unthinking’ of imitators from 
invoking her unless as Muse of Love 
poetry. He writes (Argon. III. 1 ff.): 
Ri & dye viv, toraco, xal po éviores 
Mnéeins br’ Epwrt. od yap kal alcav 
eupuopes, ddurras 5€ reots 
mapGevixds * TO Kai To Emhparov avamrat. 


In fact, he says in the plainest of 
language that he calls Erato to his aid, 
not as an Epic Muse (which she is 
not), but as the Muse of épwticd, to 
stand by him as he relates the love- 
story of Iason and Medeia. Virgil, 
similarly, begs her to prompt him as 
he tells the love-story of Lavinia and 
Turnus and Aeneas. 

Virgil’s invocation of Erato has been 
grievously misunderstood, and_ the 
prime cause of the misunderstanding, I 
think, is that the limits of the invoca- 
tion have not been recognised. The 
invocation ends at line 41 with the 
words tu vatem, tu, diva, mone. At 
those words the paragraph should be 
broken. Observe that Virgil does not ask 
Erato to help him in recording horrtda 
bella, acies, and so forth. Before he 
begins his narrative of fighting he 
makes fresh invocation, not of Erato, 
but of all the Muses (VII. 641 ff.). 
Erato’s task is limited to the reges and 
tempora and rerum status and the primae 
exordia pugnae. The first three are dis- 


2 Sometimes, of course, a Muse is named 
(though never invoked) where her special 
poetic function is not in point. Thus Clio 
Cliusgue sorores (Ovid, A.A. I. 27) means 
simply Musae ; in doctor argutae fidicen Thaliae 
(Hor. Carm. IV. 6. 25) the name of any other 
Muse might be substituted, with equal propriety, 
for that of Thalia ; and similarly elsewhere. 
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posed of, very briefly, in ll. 45 49, and 
there remain only the primae exordia 
pugnae: not the prima pugna itself, but 
its exordia. And how was the warp of 
battle laid? Surely Virgil expresses 
himself clearly enough. King Latinus 
had a daughter, Lavinia, sought in 
marriage by Turnus (li. 53-57). But 
portents indicated that she must marry 
a foreigner (Il. 58-106). Aeneas arrives 
and sends an embassy to Latinus, who 
promises to give Lavinia to Aeneas 
(ll. 107-285). Iuno enlists the help of 
Allecto, lest 
conubiis ambire Latinum 


Aeneadae possint, Italosve obsidere fines (ll. 
286-340). 


Allecto comes to Amata, who, after 
vainly trying to dissuade Latinus from 
marrying Lavinia to Aeneas, hides 


AN OVERLOOKED HESIODIC 
TESTIMONIUM. 


HEsIopD, O. e¢ D. 361 sq.: 


ei yap kev kal KaTradeio 
Kai roir’ Epdas, xev Kal rd yévoiro. 
xara@eio: codd. Hes., Stobaei (III. 29, 18) SA 
Br Mac. 
xaraGelns: Stobaei M, Philop. in Arist. de An., 
p- 456 H. 


Basil evidently had the middle, cf. De Leg. Lié. 
Gent., p. 184 Ben (c. 588 B Migne): 76 yap xai 
dpyuplou Kal els émioThunv 
bpOGs Exew TY TpocjKev. 

In O. e¢ D. 288 Basil of. cit., p. 177, 72. Ben 
(c. 572 B Migne) supports rein. But, though 
he speaks of the passage as Taurl. .. 1d &rn & 
wdvres gdove.w, it seems probable that he is here 
dependent on Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 20; at any rate, 
he presently (p. 177 sq. Ben: ¢. 573 A-C Migne) 
goes on to give in brief the Fable of Prodicus, 
which Xenophon gives at length /.c. §§ 21 sqq. 
Again, in O. e¢ D. 293 Rzach cites De L.L.G., 
p. 173 Ben (c. 565 A Migne) for adrés as against 
a’ry and airy, but here he may be quoting from 
Arist. £.V. 1095° 10, in spite of the fact that he 
says to his youthful hearers avrol 5¢ uduvnobe trav 

W. L. LORIMER, 


University of St. Andrews. 
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Lavinia in the hills (ll. 341-405). 
Allecto next goes to Turnus, whom she 


addresses thus: 

rex ipse Latinus, 
ni dare coniugium et dicto parere fatetur, 
sentiat et tandem Turnum experiatur in armis. 


And because Latinus declines dare 
coniugium, Turnus prepares for war on 
Latins and Trojans (ll. 406-47 4). 

Those are the primae exordia pugnae, 
surely fit theme for Erato. And they 
are recalled in the last words of Turnus 
(il. 937 £.) as he lies at the mercy of 


Aeneas: 
tua est Lavinia coniunx : 
ulterius ne tende odiis. 


For Turnus, at any rate, the war was a 


war for Love. 
F. A. Topp. 
University of Sydney. 


CICERO, DE DOMO SUA XXXIII. 87. 


Redii cum maxima dignitate te vivo, fratre tuo 
altero consule reducente, altero praetore 
patiente. 


THIs is the reading accepted by Baiter and 
Kayser, and it is translated in the Loeb text as 
‘one of your cousins, a consul, supporting, and 
your brother, a praetor, acquiescing.’ But this 
interpretation is open to two serious objections. 
Appius Claudius the praetor, Clodius’ brother, 
cannot be said to have acquiesced in Cicero's 
recall, and it is moreover extremely doubtful 
whether so much meaning can be got out of the 
single word /raire. 

Landgraf has made good sense by omitting 
praetore and inserting a/zeno after ‘wo, but these 
are drastic measures, and to my mind unneces- 
sary. Here, I suggest, we have simply a case 
of the misplacement of the word Araeéore, which 
should go either before or after /ratre tuo. 
Read, then, ¢e vivo, fratre tuo praetore (or 
praetore fratre tuo), altero consule reducente, 
altero patiente, and translate, ‘I returned with 
the greatest honour, with the support of one 
consul and the consent of the other, though 
you were still alive and your brother was 
praetor.’ This is in accordance with the 
actual facts. 

H. HILL. 

University College, Swansea. 


1 See, ¢.g., Cic. Sest. 87, 126; Ps. 35; etc. 
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REVIEWS 


A LIFE OF SCHLIEMANN. 


Schliemann of Troy. By Emit Lupwic. 
Translated by D. F. Tair. With an 
Introduction by Sir ARTHUR EVANs. 
Pp. 336; 16 illustrations. London 
and New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1931. 21s. 

SCHLIEMANN was a man who in a 
very busy life kept all letters sent to 
him (including those he was asked to 
destroy) and copies of all letters, even 
the most intimate, sent by him; also a 
diary. Herr Ludwig therefore had a 
bundle of over 20,000 documents which 
he might examine, written in a dozen 
different languages. (Schliemann seems 
really to have been able to learn to 
speak and write a language in six to 
eight weeks, and altogether mastered 
eighteen, including Arabic.) He has a 
fine scorn for scholars, and therefore 
refuses to quote sources, ‘a practice 
which destroys the freshness of all 
descriptive writing.’ As in this case his 
source is one, the Schliemann docu- 
ments, he would clearly have added 
nothing to the value of the book by 
references of the kind ‘ letter of Schlie- 
mann to his wife’; and we may readily 
leave him with his victory over the 
learned world. For he succeeds in 
making an admirable story of this 
energetic, ambitious, acquisitive, roman- 
tic, overbearing, impatient and likeable 
man. 

Schliemann’s career, in all but one 
thing, proved fantastically true to his 
own ambition for it. At eighteen, with 
a few dollars in his pocket, he sailed 
for America, was shipwrecked off Hol- 
land and was rescued without even 
clothes to stand up in; within ten years 
he was making a handsome income in 
Russia ; at forty he was a millionaire: 
he became rich in the orthodox way, 
by watching intelligently for a scarcity, 
buying cheap and selling dear; but he 
was a genius atit. He dug at Hissarlik 
for gold and found it ; and repeated his 
success on a more magnificent scale at 
Mycenae. His first marriage was un- 
happy (largely through his fault, one 
would guess), but he hated being alone: 


he got a divorce in Indianapolis (using 
his money in an effort to alter the State 
laws to hasten it), and during the pro- 
ceedings wrote to an old acquaintance, 
now Archbishop of Athens, asking him 
to send a photograph of a Greek girl 
whom he might marry: ‘ Choose for me 
a wife of the same angelic character 
as your married sister. She should be 
poor, but well educated; she must be 
enthusiastic about Homer and about 
the rebirth of my beloved Greece. It 
does not matter whether she knows 
foreign languages or not. But she 
should be of the Greek type, with black 
hair, and, if possible, beautiful. Natur- 
ally the Archbishop found a girl who 
would suit from among his own rela- 
tions. Schliemann came to Athens, 
was delighted, and nearly lost her by 
his impatience. She was seventeen, he 
forty-seven. He wrote home to his 
family in Germany the day before his 
marriage: ‘ The news that I had come 
here to find a Greek wife spread like 
wildfire, and in consequence the ladies 
here set up a tremendous hue and cry 
after me, so that I have had the oppor- 
tunity to examine at least 150 young 
ladies. As I found none to equal 
Sophia, and as, moreover, she made 
me a proposal of marriage, of which I 
enclose a copy, I decided on the 18th 
of this month to go through with it, the 
more so as I have thoroughly proved 
that Sophia has the true Greek charac- 
ter, and will honour like a god a husband 
who is just and true and treats her with 
consideration. If, therefore, Sophia ever 
has cause to shed asingle tear, you will 
be justified in saying that I am a villain 
and deserved all the unhappiness of my 
first marriage. Sophia speaks only 
Greek, but she has a real enthusiasm 
for learning; so that I may hope that 
in four years’ time she will be able to 
speak four languages. In any case, I 
shall be her teacher my whole life long, 
and, as she will never arrive at the 
point I have already reached, she will 
always look up to me as she does now.’ 
Yet with these methods and aims, his 


_| | 

| 
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marriage was an almost complete suc- 
cess, just like his excavations ; thanks, 
however, to Mrs. Schliemann. 

It was Mrs. Schliemann who first 
caught sight of the gold at Troy, two 
days before the excavations were to 
close. He sent away all his workmen, 
on a clever pretext, and the Turkish 
overseer ; he and his wife dug out the 
gold with their own hands, hid it, and 
smuggled it out of Turkey. He brought 
it to Athens, announced it to the world 
as Priam’s treasure, and fought a legal 
action against the Turkish Government 
for it; he was surprised and furiously 
angry that the Greeks suspected he 
might do the same at Mycenae. He 
offered to give the Trojan gold at his 
death to Greece, and build a museum 
for it ; he negotiated about it for money 
with Italy, then France, then Russia 
(‘to whom I owe so much, where I 
made my riches’); never, never would 
he let Germany have it, where he was 
slandered and misunderstood; or if 
Germany had it, certainly not Berlin. 
But Berlin got it in the end, and for 
nothing but honours. Mrs. Schlie- 
mann had to act between her exasper- 
ated husband and the Greeks, Virchow 
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between him and the Germans. Lud- 
wig regards Schliemann as ‘an out- 
standing example of my contention 
that the enlightened amateur beats the 
painstaking expert every time.’ He 
might have added that when Schlie- 
mann began more careful excavation, 
with Dérpfeld’s help, at Tiryns, and in 
the later work at Troy, he found no 
more gold. Yet his book is full of 
examples which show the merit of 
Virchow’s scientific manner, and it was 
the painstaking expert who, after all, 
discovered Homeric Troy. Nor does 
he in fact do justice to Schliemann’s 
own painstaking accuracy. However, 
he will find ready support for his con- 
tention in this country, where amateur- 
ism is much admired. 

The translation seems excellent, 
though the word ‘ aetiology ’ is curiously 
used (e.g. p. 247; in the same sentence 
there is a misprint). Mrs. Schliemann’s 
family name was Kastromenos, not 
Engastromenos; and Gladstone did 
not write of mists giving way ‘upon’ 
but ‘ before’ the sun, as a more careful 
examination of the facsimile of his 
letter shows. A. W. GOMME. 

University of Glasgow. 


M. BERARD SUMS UP. 


Did Homer Live? By Victor BERARD. 
Translated by Brian Rhys. Pp. 234. 
London: Dent, 1931. Cloth, 6s. 

M. BErRARD has recently edited the 
Odyssey, and has issued a second edition 
of his Phéniciens and supplemented it by 
Les Navigations d’Ulysse in four ample 
volumes. He now summarises the 
whole in La Résurrection d’Homére in 
two parts, Au Temps des Héros, of which 
the present volume is a strangely entitled 
translation, and Le Drame E pique. 

He maintains his original views 
against the Phénicophobes and _ their 
‘pogrom,’ but the archaeologists de- 
cline, and with greater force after thirty 
years, to accept the all-important réle 
which he assigns to the Phoenicians as 
agents of Egypt, and even as éducateurs, 
in the Mediterranean as early as 
1600 B.c. There is high authority for 
the statement that there is no archaeo- 
logical trace of them in the Western 


Mediterranean before 800 B.c., and 
there is now the immense palaeolinguis- 
tical and ethnological learning of 
M. Autran to reckon with, and his dic- 
tum, phénicien, cest-a-dire asianique et 
non-sémitique. M. Bérard’s toponymical 
doublets are no doubt an imposing col- 
lection, but his dealings with Semitic 
roots have been challenged, though he 
claims to have a majority of the philo- 
logists on his side. One observes that 
the termination of the names Paxos, 
Kasos and Thasos, which figure in his 
list, is generally held to indicate a pro- 
venance that is neither Hellenic nor 
Semitic; also that he does not appear 
to find Semitic equivalents for names 
with the -v@- termination. And there 
is the striking fact of the almost 
total absence from early Greek of 
Semitic loan-words for things marine 
and nautical. 

In regard to the Great Wandering he 
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is, in modern phrase, jusquaboutiste ; 
Eratosthenes’ cobbler has been found, 
and every locality can be identified. 
Perhaps too readily. Homeric marks 
not in place can be found somewhere in 
the neighbourhood, and islets, springs, 
caves and the like are conveniently 
abundant. For the known world his 
conclusions are more acceptable, but 
not always. It is good that he retracts 
his palpably erroneous identification of 
the Montague Rocks, but why not also 
that most unfortunate equation, Duli- 
chium-Meganisi? And he appears to 
share Dorpfeld’s disastrous misconcep- 
tion that the realm of Odysseus includes 
all the four principal islands. Such 
aberrations enjoin caution in estimating 
his other discoveries. His case for a 
Periplus—or more than one, or frag- 
ments of several—seems to depend 
largely on his identifications in Wonder- 


land. And finally, his scheme as a 
whole is, in no small degree, dependent 
on his manipulation and reconstruction 
of the text of the Odyssey, and these 
have been severely criticised. 

Apart from results, one must be grate- 
ful for these most informing and delight- 
fully, if very diffusely, written volumes. 
They constitute an encyclopaedia of the 
lore of trade and travel, filibustering 
and exploration, in the Mediterranean 
and many other seas in many ages. 
But it must be drawn on warily; its 
author, one feels, is somewhat prone to 
hasty inference. 

The translation contains some bad 
mistakes, such as ‘the Atrides’ and ‘the 
Planktes’ as plurals. The solitary Greek 
quotation has six errors. 


A. SHEWAN. 
St. Andrews. 


THE LOEB LYSIAS. 


Lystas. With an English translation 
by W. R. M. Lams. Pp. xxvi +707. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1930. Cloth, 
leather, 12s. 6d. 

Lysias is the most Gallic of Greek 

writers, and his peculiar charm can 

probably best be recaptured in French. 

But it should not be difficult to convey 

in an English translation the simplicity 

and naturalness of his manner. Mr. 

Lamb has not done so. He has chosen 

to employ, almost throughout, a rather 

stilted style, which is often cumbrous 
and sometimes ugly. While Lysias 
conspicuously prefers ordinary, every- 
day expressions, Mr. Lamb sedulously 

avoids them. He introduces us into a 

somewhat remote world, whose inhabit- 

ants, dressed in ‘apparel,’ ‘ mount’ and 

‘descend’ the stairs to the ‘chamber’ 

(or ‘apartment ’)in their ‘dwelling,’ com- 

mit ‘transgressions,’ ‘recking nought’ 

of the ‘public weal,’ as a_ result 
of which a ‘goodly’ number of them 


are ‘haled’ to prison, though the lucky 
ones are ‘absolved’ by the court. 
‘Cravens’ in the field, they ‘seek’ only 
to preserve their ‘possessions.’ And 
they ‘judge’ (or ‘esteem’) it ‘meet’ 
not to ‘hearken’ when their acquaint- 


ances, with whom they are frequently 
‘at feud,’ ‘apprise’ them of what is 
likely to ‘befall.’ They will not use 
such vulgar expressions as ‘no,’ ‘before,’ 
‘except,’ ‘tell,’ ‘pretend,’ ‘inside’ and 
‘near,’ when ‘nay,’ ‘ere,’ ‘ save,’ ‘ bid,’ 
‘feign,’ ‘within’ and ‘hard by’ are to 
hand: only at rare moments do they 
break out into slang, and complain that 
they are ‘hard up’ for statements. 

This pastiche may seem unfair to 
Mr. Lamb, and I do not suggest that 
the tares are sown so thick. But the 
effect, which I have exaggerated by 
concentration, does vitiate his style 
throughout. As examples of ugly 
clauses or sentences the following will 
serve: I 18 ‘irrevocably immersed in 
that sort of misery’: I 45 ‘So far, 
indeed, from either abuse or a drunken 
brawl or any other quarrel having 
occurred between us’: XIV 10 ‘ For 
they had shaped their plans on the 
prospect, not of the city’s destruction, 
but of its deliverance, its ascendanc 
and its retaliation upon wrongdoers °: 
XXVIII 7 ‘as soon as they had gorged 
themselves and were regaled with your 
possessions . . . apprehensive for the 
fruits of their depredations.’ 

Often, it is true, Mr. Lamb does 
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much better than this, particularly in 
the Epitaphios, where a little starchiness 
does not come amiss (though ‘have 
surcease’ in § 74 goes rather far for 
rHEat). Sometimes he hits on the mot 
juste: 1 17 ‘took herself off’ (dandy) : 
II 76 ‘bear alone the kinsmen’s part 
in their misfortune’ yunoiws Tis 
dvorvxias petéxovowv): III 13 ‘so care- 
ful I was to give them a wide berth’ 
oodp’ 
VII 27 ‘in bad odour’ (6saBeBAnpEvos). 
As an example of his translation at its 
best, we may take this: Il 29 
‘Despising alike the effects of nature, 
the dispositions of Heaven and the 
purposes of men, he made him a road 
across the sea, and forced a passage 
for ships through the land, by spanning 
the Hellespont and trenching Athos.’ 
And, in another vein, this: IV 8 ‘ But 
this man takes his love-sickness in an 
opposite fashion to the rest of us: he 
wants to have it both ways—to avoid 
paying up the money and to have the 
woman as well.’ But the failures out- 
number the successes, and the Greekless 
reader who wants to know what Lysias 
is like had better go to ‘ Budé.’ 

The translation is moreover lament- 
ably inaccurate. I will not waste space 
by correcting such obvious blunders as 
these: 

VI 34 5é ody ws jovxiav 
ottw ‘He claims a quiet 
enjoyment of his citizenship, as though 
he were no wrongdoer, nay, with the 
air of having himself discovered the 
injurers of the city.’ 

VII 15 dv Kal peyadas 
éuavt@ Cnpias yevouévas 
‘I should be openly exposed as having 
incurred many severe penalties’ (yevo- 
pévas will hardly stand). 

VII 23 dy n&iov: ‘he might claim’ 

. xal tavtnv olerar 
xphvat yevéoOar: ‘he thinks it is I who 
should suffer so much detriment from 
that.’ 

XII 47 ov« dv émi pév Tots TOY TOMTOY 
Kaxois (Tovs dpKous) évoustor, 
tois Tis wodews ayabois padiws 
mapéBatvov: ‘instead of holding them- 
selves bound by their oaths to the 


detriment of the citizens, if they were 
sensible they would make light of 
breaking those oaths for the advantage 
of the city.’ (It is surprising to find 
Mr. Lamb falling into this old ov . . 
pev ... trap.) 

XXVIII 6 yap avtovs ovx 
émtBovrevovtas aor Kai Tois 
aois Tepl Sediévar: 
‘for you will make them sit still, con- 
triving no harm against you and your 
friends, but full of fear for themselves.’ 

XIII gt obv toy Te Tatépa 
Tov avrov érumte ... Tov TE 
matépa Sijov) adeireto & hy 
yovta éxeivy ayaa: ‘Therefore, just 
as much as the man who struck his own 
natural father . . . he who robbed his 
adoptive father...’ (The Greek can 
only mean that Agoratus is guilty of 
yovéwy xaxwors in the literal as well as 
in the figurative sense: but the text 
has often been doubted. The ‘ Budé’ 
goes similarly astray.) 

Other passages in which Mr. Lamb 
goes badly wrong are XX tro and 
XIII 13-14 (where he produces some 
curious chronology by translating the 
aorists as though they were equivalent 
to pluperfects). After all this, it seems 
hardly worth while to mention such 
minor inaccuracies as I 13 Ti «rely 
épérxerar: ‘she took the key away 
with her’: 15 éws éEnipev: ‘until she 
should discover’: I1I 34 
‘cut to pieces’: XVI 19 
dvadXeyouevot: ‘many who are modest 
in speech.’ 

The notes are on the whole adequate : 
room might perhaps have been found 
for one or two more on political and 
legal terms: on arraywy7}, for instance, 
which I fancy the translator does not 
understand himself: else he could hardly 
render XIII 86 Acvovictov atraywynv 
arayovta ‘ Dionysius, who sought the 
warrant for arrest.’ On II 7 we are 
told that, when the Seven marched 
against Thebes, the throne was held 
by Creon. 

Misprints: p. 142 tovrous (rovrovu): 
176 (nde): 358 
#évous). 

J. D. DENNISTON. 


Hertford College, Oxford. 
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THE LOEB DEMOSTHENES. 


Demosthenes, Olynthiacs, Philippics, Minor 
Public Speeches, Leptines. With an 
English translation by J. H. VINCE. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. xx 
+608. London: Heinemann; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 
tos.; leather, 12s. 6d. 

IT is perhaps a pity that the text 

printed in this volume should be one as 

old as Dindorf’s edition of 1881, but the 
places in these speeches in which textual 
differences matter are fortunately 
few. Mr. Vince’s translation is very 
accurate and readable — not always 
exactly like the finest English oratory ; 
but what translation of Demosthenes 
is? To be too like Burke or Macaulay 
would often mean being unfaithful 
to Demosthenes. The introductory 
matter is throughout brief and clear. 

It is unfortunate that (on p. xv) Mr. 

Vince should have followed Goodwin’s 

chronology in regard to the Euboean 

Expedition and the affair of Meidias; 

I do not know if any other scholar 

now accepts this view (see Journal of 

Hellenic Studies, XLIX, pp. 246 ff.); 

and on p. 67 there should perhaps have 

been some indication that the date 

351 B.c. for the First Philippic is not 

universally accepted. On p. 438 there 

is an odd note which seems to imply that 
the use of the formula avdpes ’A@nvaior 
is an indication of passion. Here and 
there (e.g. in Phil. III, 36-39, one of 
the most impassioned utterances of 
Demosthenes) the translation hardly 
does justice to the eloquence of the 
original. It reproduces the sense quite 
correctly, but the most eloquent pass- 
ages of the orator sometimes need to 
be a little more worked up in English. 


I have noted very few points for criti- 
cism in detail. In Olynth. II, § 2, 
gpaiveoOa, and in Chers., § 34, év tais 
éxxAnoiats, seem to be unrepresented 
in the translation. In Phil. Il, § 2 
(mponyuéva), § 5 Troppw- 
tépw), § 31 Phil. III, § 1 
(imnypéva), the meaning of the meta- 
phor, as indicated by the prepositions, 
seems to have been unnecessarily 
changed. Very rarely the rendering 
seems to me to be either wrong or at 
least misleadingly free, e.g. Olynth. II, 
§ 16, advw xdto, ‘north and south’; 
III, § 2, trav apxnv op0as 
@a:, ‘ until that foundation is well and 
truly laid’ (instead of ‘ until you form 
a right conception of the first step,’ 
contrasted with tis in the 
next clause; the translation sacrifices 
the true contrast for the sake of an 
uncalled-for ‘tag’); «tbid., § 36, 
ols érépouvs tigate, ‘which you pay 
others for doing’; Chers., § 23, ov« 
éyw Ti Xéyw, ‘I have nothing to say’; 
§ 73, eleiy Ta BéXticTa, ‘to make the 
best speeches’ (rightly rendered in 
other passages by ‘ give the best advice,’ 
etc.); Phil. III, § 47, mapapvOcicOa, 
‘beguile’ (for ‘reassure’). In Megal. 
§ 6 there is an awkward zeugma in the 
use of ‘admit’ in the English, and the 
continual wév and 6é clauses of this 
rather pedantic speech do not always 
come out happily in the translation ; 
but that is partly the fault of Demos- 
thenes, who is not at his best here. 
But altogether Mr. Vince has produced 
a very serviceable book. 


A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
University of Sheffield. 


THE OXFORD TRANSLATION OF THE DE ANIMA. 


De Anima. (The works of Aristotle 
translated into English.) By J. A. 
SmiTH. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1931. Paper, ros. 

Tue Oxford Translation of Aristotle is 

now completed, and—/fints coronat opus. 
Little as he has published, Professor 

Smith is second to no living scholar as 

an interpreter of Aristotle. He carries 


the weight of a Bywater. In most of 
the obscurer passages of the De Anima 
the possible variety of readings and 
interpretations must by this time be 
almost exhausted. But Professor Smith 
selects from among them with the sure 
insight of a scholar to whom all the 
diversities of meaning often but faintly 
indicated by Aristotle’s terse and rather 
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meagre idiom are familiar, and with the 
synoptic view of a philosopher who has 
really rethought the Aristotelian system. 
He is consequently able to bring out 
the continuatio of an elliptical and often 
at first sight disconnected original with 
a lucidity that will be worth a moun- 
tain of comment to the scholar, and to 
offer the Greekless reader what is prob- 
ably more intelligible than any other 
English version of a difficult Aristo- 
telian treatise. He often amplifies, but 
his paraphrase is always a gain in pre- 
cision. A simple instance will be found 
typical: 406a 22, xiveita 
[9 suyn], «av Bia xivnbein— If there 
be a movement natural to the soul, 
there must be a counter-movement un- 
natural to it.’ Hicks, literally and 
obscuring the point: ‘If it moves 
naturally, then it will also move under 
constraint.’ But Professor Smith does 
not resort unnecessarily to reconstruc- 
tion of Aristotle’s phraseology. In his 
closer rendering of the rather breathless 
passage 414a 4-14 he is much easier 
to follow than Hicks, who breaks it 
into shorter sentences. He gives what 
seems the only clear sense to be made 
of 430b 6-20—noticeably following By- 
water. 

The famous chapter (III 5), which 
treats so enigmatically of the connexion 
between the active voids and the passive 


vods so-called, is perhaps the crucial 
test of the translator. Professor Smith 
does not over-interpret its ambiguity. 
On the whole his version gives just so 
much evidence as the Greek affords for 
determining in what sense active voids 
is Xwpratos, and no more: 430a 14, 
6 voids... 06 . Mind 
as we have described it [in Chapter 4] 
oi while there i is another which . 

al7, ovTOS vods YwpioTos ...: ‘ Mind 
in this sense of it is separable ee 3 
And finally, a22-25, ovx oré 
. . . dvev ovbéy ‘ Mind is 
not at one time knowing and at another 
not. When mind is set free from its 
present conditions it appears as just 
what it is and nothing more; this alone 
is immortal and eternal (we do not, 
however, remember its former activity, 
because, while mind in this sense is 
impassible, mind as passive is destruct- 
ible), and without it nothing thinks.’ 

The last four words of the Greek are of 
course so grammatically ambiguous 
that any translator takes a risk. 

In 414a 24 the words xaimep ovdé 
datvopévov .. Td appear to have 
been overlooked, and in 434b 20 ‘ grow’ 
seems to have been misprinted for 


‘ growth.’ 
G. R. G. Mure. 


Merton College, Oxford. 


THE EPIGRAM 


Motiv- und Typengeschichte des griechischen 
Spottepigramms. (Philologus, Supple- 
mentband XXII, Heft II). By 
FRANZ JOSEF BRECHT. Pp. 114. 
Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1930. Paper, M. 8.50 
(bound, M. fo). 

Tuts book forms the first part of a 

dissertation on the Greek epigram of 

derision, and the author hopes that his 
researches may serve as a foundation 
for a work which would examine the 

Spottepigramm as an expression of the 

mental attitude of those centuries in 

which Greek culture was changing and 
decaying. 

The work has been done carefully and 
thoroughly. The motives and types to 
be met with in the epigrammata irrisoria 


OF DERISION. 


are traced from their earliest appearance 
in literature through the centuries to 
the epigram. £.g., the seer is derided 
all through Greek literature from Archi- 
lochus onwards, the subject appearing 
in Semonides, Hipponax, Epicharmus, 
Old, Middle and New Comedy, to be 
taken up by the Spottepigramm and later 
by Lucian, and penetrating also into 
Latin literature. Very few indeed of 
the themes of the Spottepigramm cannot 
be paralleled very closely in other genres, 
and the author 1s quite justified in his 
assertion that the epigram of derision is 
not only part of the common tendency 
to continue the old Jambik, but rests in 
its stock of motives and types almost 
completely on the development of the 
motives and types of those genres which, 
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arising in course of time, were largely 
influenced by the old Jambik. 

The author distinguishes two classes 
of Spottepigramme which he calls the 
iambic-scoptic (personal derision) and 
mimic-scoptic (derision of the type) 
respectively. Of these the latter is by 
far the larger class, and the fact that 
the heyday of epigrams of this kind was 
the first and early second century A.D. 
is attributed to the fact that the epi- 
grammatists of the time (Lucilius, for 
instance) were court poets following the 
tastes of their emperors, who delighted 
above all in the mimic jokes of the 
scurvae and court-buffoons. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Brecht has not pro- 
duced more evidence to support this 
last assertion; as it is, the reader is 
merely directed to an article in P.W. 

It is difficult to believe that the author 
has referred every epigram he cites to 
its proper category. For example, we 
can never be certain that the Carinus of 
A.P. XI 336, which is here classed as a 


political epigram, is the emperor of that 
name. But differences of opinion are 
inevitable in dealing with so many in- 
stances. The general accuracy of the 
treatment is to be commended, and Mr. 
Brecht has made a very useful contri- 
bution to the history of an extremely 
human, if slight, branch of Greek 
literature. Much of the book makes 
interesting and amusing reading, though 
at times, owing to the nature of the 
work, the reader has the feeling that 
what he has before him is a sort of 
catalogue. 

There is a complete index of the poets 
and epigrams mentioned, and the only 
improvements that suggest themselves, 
apart from a reading or two in citations 
from Greek, are that on p. 28, line 2, 
the reference should be Pseudol. 23, 24, 
and on p. 53, line 5, we should read 
A.P. V 37. 

E. J. Woop. 


University of Manchester. 


SYMPOSIUM AS A LITERARY GENRE. 


Symposton, die Geschichte einer literari- 
schen Form. By JoseF MarrTIN. 
Pp. viii-+320. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schéningh Verlag, 1931. Paper. 

In this volume Professor Martin, of 

Wiirzburg, traces the development of 

the symposium, as a literary genre, 

from Plato and Xenophon down to the 

Christian Methodios. He argues that 

the ,Alcibiades of Aeschines of Sphettos 

was ‘sympotic’ in form, and that both 

Plato and Xenophon drew on this work. 

From them sprang the later symposium 

literature, which owed its dialogue form 

to Plato, its epeisodic structure to 

Xenophon. Originally the essence of 

the symposium was a combination of 

omovoaia and yeAoia. But in time a 

cleavage came between the two ele- 

ments. While Menippus and _ his 
followers made the symposium satirical, 
and Lucian, influenced by comedy, 
made it farcical, in the hands of 

Plutarch, Athenaeus and Macrobius it 

became pedantic, a mere vehicle for 

the imparting of knowledge. Further, 
the prestige of the Platonic and Xeno- 
phontine symposia tended to standardise 


NO. CCCXXXV. VOL. XLV. 


certain dramatis personae and certain 
situations, which originated spon- 
taneously in these earlier works, but 
were adopted more or less mechanically 
by later imitators. Thus we regularly 
find the jester, the unbidden guest, the 
late guest, and so forth: and incidents 
repeat themselves in a similar way. 
The working out of this theory (perhaps 
the most interesting part of the book) 
necessitates a ‘Querschnitt’ to supple- 
ment the ‘Langsschnitt’ of chrono- 
logical development. The ancients 
certainly attached less value to free in- 
ventionof character and incident than we 
do: and Professor Martin shows that lack 
of originality, in this sense, characterises 
the symposium as well as other literary 
forms. Unfortunately he often succumbs 
to the temptation to prove too much, 
and some of his pedigrees are singularly 
unconvincing. Thus Agathon’s harm- 
less vanities (Professor Martin does not 
deny his charm) are made an excuse 
for regarding him as the first of a long 
line of ‘depreciated hosts.’ Aristo- 
demus, because he goes to the banquet 
to hear what he can, is a ‘geistiger 
P 
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Parasit.’ If Aeschines made Alcibiades 
burst into tears when Socrates showed 
him that he lacked all the qualifications 
of a statesman, while in the Platonic 
Symposium Alcibiades says that Socra- 
tes’ words bring tears to his eyes, Plato 
must have got the idea from Aeschines. 
And if, in Luke 7. 38, the woman with 
the alabaster box of ointment weeps at 
Jesus’ feet, that shows the persistence 
of the stock figure of ‘der Weinende.’ 
(The last pages of the book are full of 
this familiar type of ‘ Quellenforschung’ 
applied to the Gospels.) Moreover, 
the author is apt to get obsessed with 
literary influences, and to forget that 
there is such a thing as drawing from 
life. Xenophon’s Callias is described 
on p. 41 as ‘almost a copy of Agathon’ ; 
on p. 301 as ‘a copy of (Aeschines’) 
Alcibiades.’ But why should he not be 
the real Callias? Often, however, 
Professor Martin is more successful. 


The traditional nature of a character or 
episode can be most cogently demon- 
strated by pointing to places where a 
writer has brought it in inappropriately, 
as it is suggested that Plutarch and 
Athenaeus dragged in the yeAwrorrotds, 
and Plutarch the injured party who 
goes off in a huff because he is not 
given a good enough place at table. If 
Dr. Martin had written a shorter book, 
and excluded much that is speculative 
or fantastic, he would have been more 
convincing. But he has at any rate 
given a clear and well-arranged con- 
spectus of everything that could possibly 
be cited as evidence, and his conclusions 
are there for us to take or leave in each 
case. 

I note few misprints: p. 39 wv for 
pév: p. ILI xaptnpivew for xparnpifer : 
p- 157 asgen for sagen. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 


Hertford College, Oxford. 


MEGASTHENES ON INDIA. 


Megasthenes en de indische Maatschappij. 
By B. C. J. TimMMER. Pp. 323. 
Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1930. 
Paper, 8s. 4d. 

Ir is generally agreed that the chief 

source of information about India for 

Greek and Roman writers was Mega- 

sthenes, the agent of Seleucus I. at the 

court of King Chandragupta in Patna. 

But no systematic attempt has hitherto 

been made to reconstitute Megasthenes’ 

work from the surviving excerpts, and 
his credibility has not been definitely 
established or disproved. 

In the present volume Miss Timmer 
begins with a careful study of Mega- 
sthenes’ excerptors, and especially of 
Diodorus, Strabo and Arrian, with a 
view to reconstructing the text of their 
original. She concludes that Strabo’s 
account was the most trustworthy, but 
that Arrian and Diodorus should always 
be taken into account, and that their 
variant versions supplement rather than 
contradict Strabo. 

The authoress proceeds to a running 
comparison between the reconstituted 
Megasthenes and the extant native 
sources on ancient India. The Hindu 
texts, as she points out, require to be 


handled with discretion. All of them 
are of later date than Megasthenes; 
some deal with theories rather than 
actual practice; and discrepancies be- 
tween the several authors are numerous. 
The results of her inquiry may be 
summed up as follows: 

Megasthenes drew most of his in- 
formation from Brahmins, whose 
account of Indian institutions was 
naturally one-sided, and he received 
their story through interpreters whose 
knowledge of Greek was dubious. Like 
many travellers in strange lands, he 
generalised too freely and did not allow 
sufficiently for local variety—e.g. when 
he declared that all India, and not 
merely the well-organised realm of 
Chandragupta, was free from famine. 
Like a true Greek, Megasthenes turned 
the eye of a rationalist upon Indian 
customs, and therefore misunderstood 
the caste system and other features 
whose origin was religious rather than 
utilitarian. On the other hand, his 
personal observations were accurate. 
His account of Hindu manners and 
appointments is borne out by present 
usage; his reference to the wooden 
ring-wall of Patna has been confirmed 
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by excavation; his description of the 
mile-posts on Chandragupta’s posting- 
roads, though not corroborated by native 
texts, is inherently credible. Mega- 
sthenes did not idealise Hindu civilisa- 
tion—as his contemporary Hecataeus 
did that of Egypt; still less did he 
romance after the fashion of Ctesias 
and Clitarchus. A good many of his 
statements which at first sight appear 
false (e.g. on the absence of thieving, of 
litigation and of slavery in India) prove 
on further inspection to be true secun- 
dum quid. At this point one might go 
further than Miss Timmer in defence of 
Megasthenes by suggesting that these 
instances of over-simplification are due 
to Megasthenes’ informants rather than 
to himself; ¢.g. the assertion that the 
Hindus were unacquainted with writing 
is not surprising in a /ittérateur like 
Strabo, but is hardly credible in a 
resident at a rajah’s court. On the 
other hand, Megasthenes’ estimate of 
Chandragupta’s field army at a strength 
of 400,000 men is not worth defending, 
any more than a hundred similar exag- 
gerations among Greek writers. 

In fine, the merits and defects of 


Megasthenes on India are remarkably 
similar to those of Herodotus on Egypt. 
On the whole his work compares well 
with that of the early modern writers 
on India, such as Tavernier. 

Miss Timmer unconsciously provides 
material for refuting current theories 
of Hindu influence upon the land 
system of Ptolemaic Egypt. In Egypt 
the King’s Land was leased to tenants 
at a fixed rent; in India (according to 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya) it was 
cultivated by wage-earners in return 
for a quota of the harvest. The Hindu 
system of catch-cropping was based on 
two annual periods of heavy rain—a 
phenomenon quite unknown to Egypt. 

Miss Timmer is to be congratulated 
on a book which, besides showing evi- 
dence of extensive study of Hindu 
literature, comes well up to the high 
standards of her countrymen in the 
interpretation of classical texts, and is 
marked by great acuteness and dis- 
cretion in reasoning. She has placed 
the study of Megasthenes on a sound 
basis. 

M. Cary. 

University of London. 


CLASSICAL RELIGIONS AND OTHERS. 


Die Religion der Griechen und Romer: 
mit einer Einfiihrung in die vergleich- 
ende Religtonswissenschaft. Darstel- 
lung und Literaturbericht (1918-29/30). 
VON FRIEDRICH PFISTER. Pp. viii + 
424. Leipzig: O. B. Reisland, 1930. 

To tind a permanent place among 

reference-books is what few reviews of 

any kind can expect. This work, which 
is Vol. CCXXIX. of the familiar Jahres- 
bericht, is one of those few. Its com- 
position has occupied several years; 
details are given in the preface. The 
index of authors whose works are men- 
tioned occupies ten pages very closely 
printed in triple column; of these 
works, amazingly few have set against 
them the asterisk which signifies that 
Pfister does not know them at first 
hand. The subjects treated include 
not only those implied in the title but 
also the general questions of Religions- 
wissenschaft and such subsidiary matters 
as the Freudian school and its vagaries, 
the methods and theories of Father 


Schmidt, the recent revival of interest 
in Bachofen, and a number of archaeo- 
logical and philological problems. A’ 
catalogue which included all this and 
gave some hint as to the contents of 
the books and articles named would be 
a meritorious and useful work; Pfister 
has contrived to give us not only this 
but a most judicious sketch of Com- 
parative Religion in general, coupled 
with a number of excellent semarks on 
particular problems. He ends his pre- 
face, however, on a note of regret ; there 
are several interesting discoveries and 
alleged discoveries with which he has 
not been able to deal, and he has had 
to make his last two chapters shorter 
than he would have wished. Most 


readers will probably agree with the 
reviewer that he has done all that could 
have been expected of one man, and 
more than most in his position would 
have accomplished. 

The greater part of the book naturally 
does not lend itself to detailed review ; to 
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criticise a critique is not very profitable. 
The chief feature which calls for remark 
is the urbanity and good humour with 
which the various works are handled 
and the credit given, even to those 
writers with whom Pfister disagrees 
most completely, for the good points in 
their writings. Only suppression of 
facts rouses him now and again to sharp 
and merited reproof. 

Perhaps the pages which a judicious 
reader will most often consult are those 
which lay down general principles. The 
first chapter especially defines admirably 
the scope and method of the science. 
It is purely theoretical, neither the ad- 
vocate nor the opponent of any actual 
religion, or of religion in general. Those 
who study it need no more be religious 
themselves than a critic need be a 
painter or poet. The question of the 
truth of the religions studied cannot be 
discussed, but only what Pfister calls 
their relative truth, z.c. the extent to 
which they satisfy or have satisfied the 
religious aspirations of their adherents. 
The method employed may be histori- 
cal, ontological, psychological, or philo- 
sophic ; and religion may be dealt with 
as a thing past or present, subjective or 
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objective. By a religion is meant the 
conception of some kind of deity, 
coupled with some kind of cult and 
something in the nature of a gospel or 
legend ; it may and often does include 
artistic activities and more or less 
philosophic reflection. 

By laying down these principles, 
Pfister is enabled to give his work an 
order and unity more nearly organic 
than is commonly to be found in biblio- 
graphies. He starts, in his second 
chapter, with an account of modern 
research on ancient religion, and then 
discusses successively Minoan-Myce- 
naean religion, the ideas of God and 
of holiness, myths, cult, Greek religion 
early and late, magic and occultism, 
local cults, and finally Roman religion. 

A serious student, wishing to orient 
himself with regard to the latest views 
and the problems awaiting solution, 
could hardly do better than read the 
book carefully through. He may or 
may not agree with all its author’s 
opinions ; but at least he cannot com- 
plain that he is left without sufficient 
material for further study. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


EARLY ITALIAN CULT. 


Romische Religionsgeschichte. I. Die 
dlteste Schicht. By FRANZ ALTHEIM. 
Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 
1931. Cloth, Rm. 1.80. 

Wer A gesagt hat, muss auch B sagen. 

Dr. Altheim, in two brilliant mono- 

graphs,! has been busy pulling about 

our ears certain rooms of the comfort- 
able and orthodox structure founded by 

Mommsen and built on to by Wissowa. 

Clearly, his next duty was to try his 

hand at rebuilding, lest certain students 

of the science of religion should find 

themselves homeless. Hence the im- 

portance of this volume, small though 

it be; presumably it is, or rather it and 
its companion volumes will be, the 
forerunners of a larger work, which, for 
those who side with its able author, 
shall to a large extent take the place of 
the familiar Religion und Kultus der 


1 See C.R. XLV., p. 74. 


Rémer, as that replaced the works of 
Preller-Jordan and of Marquardt. 
Although it appears as part of that 
modest but admirable series, the Samm- 
lung Géschen, it is not a book for. 
beginners or for the general public, but 
rather for those who already know 
something of the subject. 

Having already said what I think of 
Dr. Altheim’s theories in general, I 
shall do little more here than outline his 
position, wherein I find much to com- 
mend, but something here and there 
to criticise. He begins almost at the 
archaeological beginning, with the 
arrival in Italy of the two great Italic 
groups, the cremating and the inhu- 
ming races, the former represented by 
the inhabitants of the lake-dwellings 
and terremare with their descendants 
the Villanovans, and the latter by the 
Osco-Sabellians. For their meeting on 
the site of Rome he appeals above all to 
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the evidence of the Forum cemete 

with its two distinct types of burial. 
This results from a union between the 
old Palatine settlement and the inhabi- 
tants of the rest of the Septimontium. 
The festival of that name records it, and 
the cult was largely connected with the 
worship of Mother Earth. Now came 
the Etruscan invasion with its new 
culture and its new gods. He next pro- 
ceeds to analyse the festival calendar. 
Accepting, like everyone else, Momm- 
sen’s interpretation of the festivals 
carved in large letters as the oldest, he 
refuses to identify the gods of those 
festivals with the tndigetes, a word whose 
meaning he frankly admits he does not 
know, while producing good reasons 
for mistrusting any of the interpreta- 
tions heretofore proposed. On the 
lines already laid down in his previous 
works he declares several gods of the 
oldest stratum Etruscan—namely, Vol- 
canus, Saturnus, Diua Angerona, Fur- 
rina, Anna Perenna. Still in this 
oldest group we find several Greek 
gods also, though not owed to direct 
contact with Greece or even Magna 
Graecia; they are Volcanus again, for 
he is simply Hephaistos Etruscanised, 
Ceres Tellus and Flora, who are all 
forms of Demeter, that is to say of 
Earth, Liber, perhaps Falacer and 
Saturnus (originally), and Liber. The 
date of the primitive calendar to which 
this list of gods and festivals is ulti- 
mately due can be pretty exactly fixed. 
It was before the inelusion of the 
Capitol and Forum in the city, there- 
fore before the end of the sixth century. 
But it was after the inclusion of the 


a for Sol Indiges was wor- 
shipped there by the Sabine Aurelii. 

As regards certain particular prob- 
lems, he offers a number of very able 
attempts at solution. He deprecates 
the tendency to refer any deity, 
even Iuppiter, to a ‘ primitive Italian’ 
period. His name shows the change 
of an original ew to ou. This is good 
Italian, certainly; but it is also good 
Illyrian. It cannot be claimed as a 
native trait, but is of wider range. As 
regards the coming of Dionysos into 
Italy, he would have it that he came 
from Naxos, brought by the Tyrrhenian- 
Etruscan immigrants, and that his 
Etruscan name Fufluns is to be con- 
nected with the BuBduvos olvos of the 
island. An attractive suggestion is 
that the connection between Iuno and 
her month of June is to be found in 
the form Uni, i.e. Iuni, which her 
name had in Etruscan. 

Whatever else we may say of these 
and other views, at least the book 
cannot be denied the praise of honestly 
trying to consider Italian, not merely 
Roman, cult as a whole, and to use all 
the relevant evidence. If sometimes 
the positive contributions strike the 
reader as resting on very slender bases 
and not always very likely in them- 
selves (the supposed origin of Fufluns 
is a case in point), such defects are 
only to be expected in the work of 
a pioneer, and those who criticise it 
must, in order to do so, broaden their 
views of the early history of cult in this 
important part of Europe. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


GREEK VASES 


A Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
Toronto. By D. M. Rostnson, C. G. 
Harcum, and J. H. ILIFFE. 2 vols. 
Vol. I.: Pp. viii+288. Vol. II.: 
108 plates. Toronto: University 
Press, 1930. 

Durinc the last twelve years Toronto 

has been steadily increasing its collec- 

tion of Greek vases, and it now makes 
that collection accessible to students in 
other lands. The catalogue introduces 


IN TORONTO. 


us to 635 vases, among which are 
representatives of all important classes, 
with the exception (naturally) of Early 
and Middle Minoan and (surprisingly) 
of Etruscan. 

Among the individual vases, some 
are interesting, some beautiful, some 
not above suspicion. I should like to 
see, for different reasons, the black- 
figure amphora with Triton 299, the 
Teisias skyphos 346, the four red-figure 
cups, the head-kantharos by the Brygos 
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painter, the new loutrophoros (sadly 
repainted) by Polygnotos, the Cypriote 
amphora decorated with Dipylon figures 
(which Professor Robinson wisely 
suspects), and the glass vase from 
China. This last may ‘have a good 
pedigree’ but it has a very bad name. 

The catalogue itself possesses two 
great virtues: it is portable, and it 
illustrates every vase. But it does not 
always illustrate them well. Many of 
the photographs are indistinct—for 
instance, that of the beautiful cup 357 
on P]. LX. The small scale on which 
the vases are reproduced (what the 
scale is, we have no means of judging) 
does not allow the reader to see details 
like inner markings or to draw his 
own conclusions about style, authorship, 
and modern retouches. An attempt is 
made to enumerate the latter: we infer 
that they are common and that a 
‘mender’ should be employed: con- 
cerning relief lines and brown lines, on 
which so much depends, the informa- 
tion is very inadequate indeed. Finally, 
the system, here adopted, of re-arranging 
the photographs against a white back- 
ground has been abandoned by most 
scholars because it involves painting 
round, or cutting round, or otherwise 
mutilating the silhouette. 

Few tasks are more exacting than 
that of writing the text of a catalogue. 
It is redeemed from drudgery by the 
need for careful elimination of what is 
unimportant and careful arrangement 
of what is essential: it may even be 
inspired by the hope of producing 
descriptions which are pleasant to read, 
like those in Professor Beazley’s Corpus 
Vasorum. In short, the author, in the 
midst of his anxiety to give adequate 
and accurate information, must be 
careful not to exhaust himself or to 
risk exhausting his readers. 

Professor Robinson overcrowds his 
text, and Mr. Iliffe is inclined to 
follow his example. Like many 
writers, they do not realise that 
little is gained by describing what is 
obvious from the illustrations—for 
instance, the position of a figure: this 
only deserves comment when its motive 
is obscure. Here nothing is left to the 
reader’s eye. A great deal of anti- 


quarian information is conveyed: part 


of this is evidently designed for the 
general public: part is useful to the 
archaeologist and testifies to the 
authors’ wide knowledge of current 
literature. It is the former class, 
presumably, which profits by being 
told that ‘the design of a charioteer 
standing in a chariot is a common 
motive on black figure vases,’ and the 
latter by the parallels which are quoted. 

The arrangement of the descriptions 
is clumsy and often confusing: con- 
cerning 296, for instance, we are given 
first an account of the body of the vase, 
then of the shoulder; then, without 
warning, we find ourselves reading 
remarks on parallels to the scene on 
the body. The editor might have 
helped us here by making a fresh 
paragraph. Notes on colour occur 
both in connection with the figures 
themselves, and separately after the 
figures have been described. Still more 
unfortunate is the sequence of the 
different fabrics which compose the 
collection. Look at page vii and you 
will find the following list :—Geometric 
or Dipylon vases: Etruscan imitations 
of early Greek vases: Peucetian and 
Daunian vases: East Greek; Corin- 
thian; Etruscan imitations: Laconian 
style: Rhodian-Milesian vases: Etrus- 
can-Ionic vases: Later Cypriote vases 
(from 1200 to 400 B.c.): Attic oriental- 
ising style: Attic black-figured vases. 
The East Greek, which here share a 
chapter with Corinthian and their 
Etruscan imitations, are the figure- 
vases, Corinthian figure-vases being the 
link which tempted the writers to make 
this illogical arrangement. The intru- 
sion of the Cypriote Iron Age parts the 
Attic orientalising vases from con- 
temporary and kindred styles. Within 
the geometric section, a Boeotian bowl 
of the sixth century is buried among 
Dipylon ware of the geometric period, 
and not far away we find one of those 
tripod jars with basket handles from 
Rhodes, belonging to the sub-Myce- 
naean tradition. Both vases, however, 
are correctly described, and their sig- 
nificance emphasised by good parallels. 

Inconsistency has crept into the 
illustrations as well, for one East Greek 
vase is included with the Daunian ware, 
and one Daunian vase with the East 
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Greek. A little ingenuity would have 
kept each in its proper sphere. 

In spite of all this, the catalogue is a 
useful book, and the vases that it 
describes are an interesting collection. 
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Reshuffle the pack, rearrange the suits, 
discard here and there, and in time a 
nice addition to the Corpus Vasorum 
could be made. 

WINIFRED LAMB. 


ROME AND THE MEDITERRANEAN, 218-133 B.c. 


The Cambridge Ancient History: Volume 
VIII, Rome and the Mediterranean, 
218-133 B.c. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1930. 

IT is no easy task to form a clear and 

sufficient notion of this volume as a 

whole. The matter is vast in detail, 

multifarious in kind, and sometimes 

discussed with aimost the fulness of a 

special tract. Yet the painful reader 

may end by discerning the inner unity 
of the impressive story as told by a staff 
of specialist scholars in independent 
chapters; and he will surely not refuse 

a word of thanks to the unobtrusive 

editors. 

It was a happy thought to lead off 
with an appreciation of Polybius. Here 
at last we are dealing with a genuine 
historian, a man of affairs, often enjoy- 
ing exceptional opportunities of learning 
facts and motives not known to the 
public, and capable of judgments be- 
yond the powers of the common man. 
True, much allowance has to be made 
for his weaknesses; but this has often 
been done and is here done in Mr. 
Glover’s fine, manly, critical chapter, 
worthy to serve as prologue to the 
world-drama that follows. 

Chapters II to IV cover the long 
story of the Second Punic War. Any- 
one who has himself studied the sources 
will, I think, appreciate highly the pains 
devoted by Mr. Hallward to their com- 
parison and to extracting fair conclu- 
sions from biassed or fragmentary evi- 
dence. That the aims of the two 
Powers in Spain made a collision inevit- 
able; that Rome was slow but really 
aggressive; that the war was a Cartha- 
ginian war, not a merely Hannibalic 
enterprise, are points well made out 
with due attention to the other matters 
of policy not connected w.th Spain. 
The warfare is narrated in considerable 
detail. Whether the military criticism 
of strategy and tactics will in all cases 
be received as final may be doubted. 


Nor is it as yet certain that the two 
champion figures of Hannibal and 
Scipio are here portrayed once for all. 
The character of Scipio is analysed with 
sympathy and skill in close connexion 
with that gallery of conventional Roman 
public men against whose methods in 
peace and war his conduct was a pro- 
test. But he is not dubbed ‘a greater 
than Napoleon’; and, considering the 
defects of our tradition, this reserve is 
not unwise. The Roman characters in 
general are excellently handled. How 
far we attain to a true estimate of 
Hannibal is fair matter of doubt. 

In the treatment of naval affairs I am 
still prone to believe that the superiority 
of Roman fleets was in no small measure 
due to the nautical skill of the Greek 
allies. Roman writers were not likely 
to admit this; generous appreciation of 
services rendered was not the Roman 
way; we only hear of the efficient aid 
of Massilia by a surviving fragment of a 
Greek historian. No doubt Greek 
loyalty rested mainly on hatred of the 
Phoenician maritime rival, an antipathy 
centuries old. But it could be relied 
on. On the other side, I have yet to 
learn the sufficient grounds of a belief 
that the Carthaginian fleets were ever 
efficient fighting units for continuous 
warfare. Another point connected with 
the military value of antipathies is the 
effect upon Hannibal’s prospects of his 
appearance in Italy as leader of a host 
of Gauls. As an element in the war- 
psychology of the time I submit that 
this was an influence powerfully opera- 
tive in steadying the resistance of Italy 
to the invader—much more powerful 
than Mr. Hallward would seem to allow. 

And here I feel bound to speak of a 
serious defect in respect of equipment, 
not peculiar to these three chapters but 
observable at intervals throughout the 
volume. The map-service is capricious 
and no worthy companion of the text. 
If the maps of large areas are meant to 
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be a substitute for any of the atlases in 
current use they should be of better 
quality, less blurred by mechanical 
shading and crowded with unnecessary 
names. An instance is that of Central 
Italy, in which the shading does not 
well convey to the eye a clear impression 
of the land-levels, while for some names 
of places referred to I have sought in 
vain. Nowa reader whose knowledge 
fits him to read these most instructive 
chapters with profit may well prefer to 
have his atlas handy (not a folding map 
to which he must turn) and also to keep 
himself constantly awake to the impli- 
cations of physical contours. On the 
other hand there are occasions when 
an operation of war is described with 
local detail the significance of which is 
dull without a local large-scale map or 
plan. Such a case is that (pp. 85-6) of 
New Carthage, and the Campanian 
situation (pp. 75, etc.) is another. In 
my notes on several of the following 
chapters ‘maps needed’ occurs more 
than once, and I remark that Chap- 
ter XI, full of important detail, has no 
map-service at all. 

With Chapter V we enter on a new 
scene in which Rome, freed from Car- 
thaginian rivalry, advances step by step 
towards absorption of other states and 
unification of Mediterranean policy and 
power; the progress of a manifest 
destiny watched and noted by the Greek 
Polybius. The range of events is so 
wide, and local conditions so various, 
that a small synchronistic table attached 
to some of the chapters would be wel- 
come. The subject of first importance 
is the character and development of the 
policy of the new Great Power. In 
other words the hero of the story is the 
Senate of the second century B.c., the 
de facto ruler of Rome, and effectual 
controller of the resources of both united 
Italy and foreign allies. The period is 
one of active and subtle diplomacy, and 
therefore one in which the historian 
must ever be on the search for evidence 
of motives, and will seldom be satisfied. 
This position is well illustrated in the 
strong, clear Chapters V-VII, where 
Professor M. Holleaux takes us down to 
the settlement after Magnesia. Among 
a vast mass of details the writer moves 
firmly, correcting minute errors by epi- 
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graphic or other evidence recently 
acquired (¢.g. on pp. 149, 152) or by 
bold reconstruction of authorities (¢.g. 
pp. 138, 156, 161, 181) or even (p. 157) 
of a discussion of proposals before the 
Senate by envoys from abroad. Here 
and there one comes upon passages In 
which (e.g. pp. 128-9) laudable com- 
pression is carried toan extreme. The 
judgments of the chief figures are care- 
ful and instructive. But the very sym- 
pathetic picture of Antiochus is more 
favourable than the story of his aims 
and achievements seems sufficient to 
justify. A Sultan who ends in failure 
cannot but throw doubt on the real 
value of his earlier triumphs. Iam not 
as yet convinced that the version of 
his relations with Hannibal (pp. 201-2) 
is the last word in this matter. That 
the Roman government wisely avoided 
the needless risk of undervaluing the 
strength of the Seleucid power is clear 
enough. But it is quite in keeping with 
the tradition of Eastern monarchs to be 
influenced by courtiers, just as Rome 
was led on by the pressure of her allies. 

The history of the cities and leagues 
of old Hellas in this ‘ hellenistic’ period, 
their reaction to the sinister intervention 
of foreign powers, their internal jealous- 
ies, the ceaseless social warfare of rich 
and poor, the exiles seeking restoration 
and revenge, and the progressive degra- 
dation of public leadership, is a theme 
ably treated here. But no learning or 
skill can make it other than a melancholy 
tangle. Excellent as is the critical 
study of Roman motives and the ways 
in which forbearance and moderation of 
intent could be misled by partisans 
playing on senatorial ignorance, it is 
very difficult to assign a just value to 
the influence of philhellenism in direct- 
ing the policy of Rome. Perhaps the 
strong and cautious guidance of M. Hol- 
leaux brings us as near as may be to 
sound conclusions; it is the time of the 
‘old Roman’ opposition led by Cato. 
There is, however, one very marked 
feature of the Senate’s policy on which 
more stress might have been laid. That 
‘freedom’ was in practice a subordina- 
tion to Rome; that Rome when so 
minded ignored the constitutional law 
of even a friendly League and dealt 
severally with its members; that in 
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assigning territory to allied partners of 
victory she arbitrarily fixed the status 
of this or that individual city in relation 
to the locally paramount power (eg. 
Pergamum or Rhodes), that in short 
she acted on her old principle of division, 
checking the formation of large political 
units (friends or not) and making all 
look to her as centre and umpire—ail 
these points are brought out and illus- 
trated in the narrative. But surely this 
monstrous extension outside Italy of a 
system of local autonomy under a cen- 
tral overlordship was one of the most 
significant phenomena in the eastward 
advance of Rome. This system it was 
that she soon employed on a large scale 
by making new cities to romanise her 
subjects in the ruder West. For the 
moment, what with the recent war in 
Italy and the grave problems arising 
therefrom, the Senate could not carry 
out direct annexations on the provincial 
model. But they could and did find a 
makeshift plan, and what began as a 
measure of security ended by being the 
municipal structure of the Empire. 
Chapters VIII and IX, in which Mr. 
Benecke carries the eastward progress 
of Rome down to 146-5 B.c., are good 
natural continuations of the tangled 
and dismal story. Roman policy is 
becoming more cynical un- 
scrupulous, as in the dealings with 
Macedon that slowly lead to war and 
the final conquest of that kingdom. 
The slowness with which Roman 
strength is mobilised; the senatorial 
commissions, hard, narrow-minded, and 
exasperating ; the misconduct of Roman 
officers; the eventual awakening when 
the clumsy Republic was at last forced 
into efficiency—here is a well-told tale. 
On the other side is a scene of ever- 
growing disorder and_ degradation. 
Kings, cities, leagues, unable to com- 
bine loyally in a common cause, make 
inevitable the complete victory of 
Rome followed by a settlement of char- 
acteristically ‘Roman’ character. An 
instance of the care with which the 
evidence even of Polybius is appraised 
may be found on pages 252-3 in the 
affair of Demetrius. The historian of 
this section has no simple task; he 
must often be content with saying 
‘if the substance of these stories is 


true’ or other phrases of caution. In 
the question of Perseus’ complicity in 
the attempt to murder Eumenes the 
argument (pp. 258-9) of Mr. Benecke 
seems to me—well, ingenious. The 
one great fact in the actions of this 
time is the all-pervading spirit of 
jealousy and mistrust. As Philip and 
Antiochus III had allowed each other 
to fall, so now Rome is profiting all 
the while by the quarrels of the Greek 
states, of which the conquest of Sparta 
by the Achaeans under Philopoemen is 
an example. That such use of Greek 
‘freedom’ was ill-timed is well shown. 
It was fated to end in utter ruin 
signalised by the destruction of Corinth 
in 146 B.c. This closing crime, usually 
imputed to commercial jealousy, is 
here explained as a warning that Rome 
was now weary of Greek unrest and 
would stand no more of it. 

Whether we do or do not accept this 
last judgment, we can heartily follow 
Mr. Benecke as he depicts the change 
for the worse in Roman policy. The 
Republic had no trained body of Civil 
Servants, and the Senate knew it. 
Hence their reluctance to take over the 
direct government of wide areas and 
various populations. The Roman magis- 
trates and pro-magistrates were seldom 
competent commanders in war or good 
administrators in time of peace. The 
Senate’s practical control was the only 
effective guarantee of prudent attention 
to interests of the Roman State, not of 
individuals, and how to exercise this 
control in distant parts was a problem 
that the Senate could not and never 
did really solve. The settlement of 
Macedonia after Pydna (p. 273) illus- 
trates their clear intention not to 
annex the country. The shifts by 
which they tried to avoid annexation 
and the pitiful break-down of these are 
a well-known story. But, if it was a 
Roman interest to keep the conquered 
divided and weak, the general settle- 
ment of the Aegean lands showed not 
less surely that it was a Roman interest 
to apply the same principles to the 
treatment of Rome’s allies. In fact 
the difference between an ally and a 
subject was slowly but surely dying out, 
in spite of the care taken to differentiate 
the several rights and duties of the 
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socit and amici with whom any treaty 
or alliance was made. The legally- 
minded Roman Senate was doing as it 
was its nature todo. But the force of 
circumstances, the tendency of weak 
states or factions within them (p. 300) 
to seek support from the great para- 
mount power inevitably led to further 
intervention less and less disinterested 
in character, until the umpire Republic 
found itself an imperial whole, unstable, 
and waiting for the necessary Emperor. 

At this stage of their functions the 
editors had to face a problem in the 
arrangement of topics. The solution 
chosen was probably the best that the 
conditions admit. Yet the account of 
the ruthless assertion of Roman 
supremacy in the Mediterranean world 
( 146 B.c.), not alone by the destruction of 
Corinth, is a story that cannot but be 
impressive to the reader. But the 
doings in Africa and the destruction of 
Carthage are deferred to Chapter XV. 
And this act in the great world-drama 
was a sequel of the Roman Punic 
struggles for dominance in Spain. To 
hold and exploit that country—above 
all, to exclude Carthage from a main 
source of her military strength—Roman 
policy followed its usual course. To 
organise Spain on Roman-Italian lines 
was not then possible, and the long 
series of weary wars and fresh rebellions 
made the Peninsula a constant anxiety 
to the Senate and a field of inglorious 
campaigns. Meanwhile, to keep Car- 
thage powerless, Masinissa the Nu- 
midian was employed in Africa with 
the same insincere malignity as other 
princes had been used against Philip or 
Antiochus in the East. A_ special 
synchronistic table would be very 
welcome in connection with these 
fateful Chapters X, XI, XV. For in 
Chapter XI we have the fragmentary 
story of Rome’s third line of expansion, 
the pacification of Northern Italy after 
a series of petty wars with the Ligurian 
hillmen, wars so discreditable to Roman 
officers as to be a byword. 

Chapter X, The Romans in Spain, is 
a compressed and masterly survey of 
doings in that country from 207 B.c. to 
133 B.c. Thus it starts with the great 


Scipio Africanus, who finally estab- 
lished Rome in place of Carthage as 


the dominant power. It ends with his 
adoptive grandson Scipio Aemilianus, 
whose destruction of Numantia made 
Roman supremacy permanent. The 
period between these dates is a ghastly 
scene of Roman treachery, brutality, 
and greed. We need a very competent 
guide, and we have one in the person 
of Professor A. Schulten, excavator of 
Numantia, the leading authority on 
Roman Spain. To pick out points of 
special interest seems idle. It is all 
interesting ; full of matters illustrating 
the Western policy of Rome, and the 
ways in which the organisation of the 
two provinciae and the various good or 
bad administrations of Roman governors 
reacted on Rome herself. 

That it was from the first the Roman 
intention to rule and exploit this 
country—in short to get out of it the 
men and metals that had been hitherto 
at the disposal of the Punic govern- 
ment—is evident. In order to do this 
some sort of conditions had to be found 
under which the native tribes could be 
brought into definite relations with the 
new dominant power. These condi- 
tions, the local governments of com- 
munes, coinage, tributes, etc., are 
briefly set out. On the whole the 
tendency was to form urban centres 
and to deal with these, romanising by 
urbanising. But this was destined to 
be a long process, until the goal was 
reached and the whole peninsula 
became a Roman land, one of the most 
solid divisions of the Empire. Mean- 
while its history is a tale of mismanage- 
ment, of wasteful wars in which 
disasters rashly incurred are retrieved 
at enormous cost by a series of Roman 
governors. The pages, in which the 
character and effects of Roman rule are 
summed up [323-5] are, in my opinion, 
the model of what is desirable in a 
great co-operative volume of this kind. 

Tendencies at work in the internal 
politics of Rome and in the relations 
between the head and the members of 
the Italian confederacy since 200 B.C. 
had made themselves felt in the hand- 
ling of policy abroad, even in the mili- 
tary methods of putting policy in prac- 
tice. In dealing with kings or organ- 
ised leagues the help of regular allied 
contingents on land and sea backed up 
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by a subtle diplomacy led to the effec- 
tive control by Rome of states that she 
had no means of administering profit- 
ably. Against disunited Iberian tribes 
it was only possible to employ native 
auxiliary troops to a limited extent. In 
hard irregular warfare Roman citizens 
were not willing to serve, and the armies 
for Spain were more and more drawn 
from the levies of the Italian allies. 
This is an oft-told story since the days 
of Mommsen. But it is none the worse 
for being ably retold on a background of 
circumstantial details depicting an Italy 
andergoing vast economic changes out 
of which is to arise the revolutionary 
movement beginning with the Gracchi ; 
and a Rome in which the ‘ old-Roman’ 
reaction led by Cato is impotent to stay 
the tide that leads to Marius and Caesar. 
And this is the task happily discharged 
in Chapters XI and XII by Professor 
Tenney Frank, who has made this sub- 
ject his own. Naturally the land-ques- 
tions in connection with the planting of 
coloniae (mainly to secure North Italy) 
after crushing Gauls and transplanting 
Ligurians, and with the leasing of large 
blocks of derelict or confiscated land by 
the state to speculators (mainly in the 
South), fillan important place. Roman- 
ising occupation on the one hand, 
latifundia and slave-labour on the other, 
and the concurrent change in the con- 
dition of agriculture and the decline of 
free rustic population are ingeniously 
discussed (pp. 341-6) in connection with 
farm-products, estimated property- 
values, and the treacherous figures of 
the Roman census. Whether the con- 
clusions reached are to be accepted in 
full or not, the general account of 
Italian farming and the system repre- 
sented by Cato’s book is of value as part 
of the picture of the times. And I am 
glad to see a good discussion of cereal 
crops and the admission (p. 340) that 
their discontinuance was chiefly true of 
an area near Rome. 

There is here no dissembling of the 
fact that it was the richest and most 
accessible soils that were more and 
more being tilled for mass-production of 
paying crops by human-chattel slave- 
hands. The wars kept the market full 
of captives. Hired free labour, still 
available at need on a Catonian farm, 


would not count for much on the big 
‘ranches.’ The formation of urban 
mobs was promoted by the return of 
soldiers from service abroad, spoilt men, 
unfitted for the humdrum round of 
rustic life. While the soundness of the 
populus Romanus as a political unit was 
being slowly impaired and factions in 
Senate and Assembly were active under 
the leading of partisan nobles (pp. 363, 
368), it was not always easy to find 
settlers eager to take up several allot- 
ments of land or even to make up the 
town communities designed to romanise 
the Po-country or to watch the southern 
coasts. The land-hunger of an earlier 
day was checked; hence the tendency 
was now to offer larger allotments and 
to give a marked preference to actual 
Roman citizens. Thus the Italian Allies 
(even the Latins), who bore so great a 
share of war-burdens, were relatively 
degraded, and piecemeal efforts to 
acquire privileges foreshadowed the 
coming struggle of go-89 B.c. and the 
concession of Roman civitas to all Italy. 
Meanwhile Roman arrogance pursued 
its course. Land-grabbing nobles and 
the financier-class now in formation 
had their will, supported by the jealous 
exclusiveness of such citizens as could 
record their votes. Time was to show 
the danger of this policy. In Rome 
itself there were spasmodic attempts to 
check this or that abuse, but the fitful 
energy of censors could not provide 
continuously operative remedies. 

All this and much more is admirably 
set forth by Professor Frank in his 
comprehensive restatement of an old 
story. It is good to have this political 
and social and economic fermentation 
boldly handled by an American scholar 
writing from the Transatlantic labora- 
tory of strict human research. Whether 
the views expressed in such passages as 
pp. 366-9, 381-4 are to be fully accepted 
or not I will not venture to say; at all 
events they are most helpful as an aid 
to the truth-seeker. How far the pic- 
ture of free industries being ruined by 
slave-labour (pp. 383-4) is to be taken 
without reserve, I doubt. That is, it 
seems to me that the position of the 
domestic slave is by most historians 
treated with too little regard for his 
industrial value. The days of large 
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domestic staffs of pampered menials 
were only just beginning in Italy, and 
slave-hands in manufactures had long 
been common in Greece. Are we to 
hold that the free tradesman (potter, 
weaver, fuller, tanner, etc.) did not 
normally employ slave-workers? Was 
not the change noticed due rather to 
the influx of money, making it possible 
to do business on a somewhat larger 
scale? Does not the increase of Freed- 
men (pp. 349, 355) suggest that many 
of the imported slaves were employed 
in such occupations as often led to 
manumission, a reward of which there 
seems to have been little or no prospect 
for the brutalised labourers, the mere 
operarti of the mine or the quarry or the 
fossores on the farm? No doubt condi- 
tions were different in different parts of 
Italy, a point well emphasised on pp. 
346-7 in connection with Campanian 
industries and the production of various 
articles for local markets. The econo- 
mic activities of Southern Italy and its 
ports are a striking feature of these 
chapters. 

The intellectual and moral changes 
in Roman society during this period 
(roughly the second century B.C.), so 
far only matters of occasional allusion, 
are directly the subject of Chapters 
XIII and XIV. Professor J. Wight 
Duff gives a careful sketch of the be- 
ginnings of Latin literature from the 
primitive chants and formulae religious 
or legal, through the slow stages of 
yielding to Greek influence, down to 
the characteristically free-handed de- 
velopment of Satire by Lucilius. It is 
good reading. The familiar story is 
retold so critically and sympathetically 
_with such fair appreciation of the 
Roman attitude towards art and letters 
that it contributes more than its 32 
pages to the value of the volume. 
Naturally the typical tough Roman 
Cato fills an important place both on 
account of his diehard politics and 
his anti-Greek sentiments and also as 
pioneer of Latin prose-writing. But it 
is also well that Paulus the victor of 
Pydna and conveyer of the Macedonian 
royal library to Rome receives a due 
recognition. Historians are too apt to 


deal faintly with this great man (not 
less typical than Cato) and to enlarge 
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on the sin of that stage-philistine Mum- 


mius. The author in his final para- 
graph (p. 422) summarises most hap- 
pily what he calls ‘the Roman power 
of response’ to Greek influences and 
points out the importance of the old 
everyday Latin speech out of which in 
the hands of Plautus, Ennius, and the 
rest a literary Latin was in the making. 

Sympathetic, too, and expressed with 
judicious reserve is Chap. XIV, on Ro- 
man Religion and the Advent of Philo- 
sophy, by Mr. Cyril Bailey. The various 
lines of inquiry, in defect of a rich legacy 
of mythology and art, are somewhat 
narrow, and the evidence from literary 
tradition has to be pieced together with 
critical care and then interpreted with 
the aid of modern researches into the 
mind of primitive man. This sounds 
alarming, but the skill of the author 
works out a result which seems to me 
‘often probable, sometimes certain.’ 
He goes deep into the available traces 
of primitive Italian and Roman practices 
and modes of thought throwing new 
light on recorded details. For instance 
the fact of the group and not the indi- 
vidual being the prime religious unit 
(pp. 431, 438, 439) and the growth of 
the Roman State-cult are treated in a 
manner worthy of their importance in 
the history of Rome. I would venture 
to add that in the second century B.c. 
this is illustrated not only by the way 
in which Cato (Agr. c. 5) limits the 
competence of a vilicus to perform res 
divina on his master’s farm, but also by 
the attitude of Paulus to religious 
matters as described by Plutarch. The 
transition from animism to anthropo- 
morphism is connected with Etruscan 
influence (p. 450) as well as Greek. 
One of the opinions that I remark in 
passing is that the adoption of new 
gods and new ceremonies (p. 452) was 
simply due to disappointment with the 
old. So, too, Livy. The entry of 
direct Greek influences, the story of 
the three ambassador philosophers, the 
Achaean hostages and the social circle 
of Scipio Aemilianus, are of course a part 
of the tale of subtle and momentous 
transformation. Cornelia wasa signifi- 
cant figure in the social scene where 
Greek philosophers were enlarging the 
ethical and political outlook of leading 
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Romans (pp. 454-65); it was of grave 
consequence for the destinies of Rome 
that she was educating her sons in 
patriotic virtue of a new model. For 
the effects of the awakening critically 
described in this chapter were neither 
faint nor slow. We leave off here on 
the verge of the Gracchan upheaval, 
with the two famous brothers already 
in public service, Reformers in the 
making, Idealists in a hurry to redress 
grievances by ignoring Roman legali- 
ties and Roman devotion to precedent. 
Why it was that Stoicism did not and 
could not stabilise religious beliefs and 
give consistency to politics is well 
explained in Mr. Bailey’s concluding 
paragraphs. 

In Chapter XV, The Fall of Carthage, 
we expect to witness the death and 
funeral of the great commercial city. 
We get this and much more, and 
again we have to thank Mr. Hallward 
for a careful account of the authorities. 
Many of the chief features of Roman 
policy towards Carthage, such as the 
encouragement of Masinissa, the re- 
peated boundary commissions whose 
decisions were prejudged in favour of 
the king, the life-long hatred of old 
Cato, need no special comment. But 
we are reminded here that in respect 
of Masinissa this is not all. That the 
gifted and enterprising Numidian was 
not prepared to be a Roman puppet- 
king, to be set aside when no longer 
needed, is an important fact well 
stressed. It made no little difference 
in his attitude towards Rome, and his 
death in the winter of 149-8 B.c. was 
only turned to Roman account by 
reason of the trust inspired in him 
by the personal character of Scipio 
Aemilianus. 

I have passed over Mr. Hallward’s 
nobly sympathetic account (pp. 466-71) 
of Hannibal’s patriotic effort to repair 
the fortunes of his country after the 
disaster of Zama and the atrociously 
Roman peace that followed it. It 
needed to be written by a man who 
could feel for a lost cause—‘ Men are 
we,’ said Wordsworth. Whether we 
can accept as final all the traits here 
discovered in the hero is more than I 
venture to affirm. But his gallant 
struggle against the forces of corruption 


and treachery in the Carthage reformed 
by him (and for a time reinvigorated) 
after her fall leads us to expect some 
account of that strange city-state whose 
peculiar institutions had attracted the 
notice of Greek observers and had been 
criticised by Aristotle. In a work of 
the present scope it was necessary to 
include some sort of verdict on the 
quality of the great Power whose 
decease has been recorded. This need 
is met in Mr. Charlesworth’s epilogue, 
ten pages closely packed with the 
meagre surviving evidence, in the com- 
bination and discussion of which the 
writer has given us judicial work of a 
very high order. The final conclusion 
is unfavourable, nor, I think, could it 
have been otherwise. The words of 
transition from this Semitic state to 
the Jews in Chapter XVI come appro- 
priately from one of the Editors. 

That chapter, Syria and the Jews, is 
a long detailed narrative full of in- 
struction for those qualified by special 
training. An ordinary reader may find 
it rather hard to follow; and even a 
good map would hardly make it easy. 
It seems to me that the rivalry of the 
Syrian and Egyptian kingdoms for the 
control of Judaea, and the policy of 
Jewish leaders to play off these powers 
against each other, make a story un- 
avoidably complicated. This chapter 
sees the end of the house of Seleucus, 
and leaves us with the ‘sinister figure 
of Rome’ ready to take over supreme 
power. Thus it looks backward almost 
to the death of Alexander, and prepares 
us for the time when Pompey will carry 
out his great settlement of the East. 
Even the skill of a specialist like Dr. 
E. R. Bevan cannot make this stand 
out clearly in the throng of particular 
details. But among these details are 
some which it is important to have on 
high authority. For instance, take the 
passages (pp. 509, 526, 531) in which it 
is pointed out that the Jews of the 
second century B.C. were not a com- 
mercial type, but agricultural and 
military, resembling the ghazi natives 
of the Afghan border. The change of 
type is traced to the policy of the 
Christian Roman Empire, in excluding 
Jews from the profession of arms. The 
course of events becomes much more 
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intelligible once this point is grasped. 
Of fanatical quarrelling of sects and 
schools, hellenising and opposition, 
there was no lack; but to follow these 
divisions is a task by itself. And the 
doubtful value of the authorities is 
revealed in the note (pp. 710-13) on the 
Books of Maccabees. 

The wide scope of the task under- 
taken by the promoters of this history 
is well shown in the chapter on Thrace 
(XVII) by Professor Kazarow of Sofia. 
We are not to be allowed to forget that 
from prehistoric times these Balkan 
people were in contact with Greeks and 
subject to actions and reactions of all 
sorts. The result is a chapter of end- 
less detail. Social habits, in particular 
the orgiastic element in religious wor- 
ship, magic, sorcery, bloody (even 
human) sacrifices, fill a large part of 
the chapter. It is rather a separate 
picture than a portion of a book. A 
map useful but incomplete accompanies 
the text, and a number of plates 
(Chap. XXI) illustrate points of in- 
terest, such as the Greek influence on 
coinage or jewellery and other works of 
art. Indeed from the anthropological 
and archaeological point of view this 
chapter is one of the most important in 
the volume. 

Chapter XVIII, The Bosporan King- 
dom, is another piece of very necessary 
history, though at times bewildering. 
Dr. Rostovtzeff takes us through cen- 
tury after century from the early Greek 
colonising days and the later extension 
of Athenian influence in the Euxine 
countries. The commercial and mili- 
tary resources of the Euxine cities and 
kingdoms with the vast Scythian popu- 
lations pressing behind are indeed mat- 
ters of deep interest. But in this place 
a reader can hardly help feeling that he 
is for the moment switched off (as in 
the case of Thrace) into a separate 
treatise, in which he is lavishly fed 
with particular facts till he loses sight 
of the great general movements. Per- 
haps this is inevitable, and one would 
indeed be sorry to sacrifice any of the 
details by which the economic, political, 
and artistic changes among the peoples 
are illustrated. A full folding map is 
given, and is certainly necessary. But 
not all the names used in the text are 
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found in the map. Among the points 
worthy of note is the statement that 
in the third century B.c. there was a 
great increase of population in Greece 
(p. 575), and that there was accord- 
ingly a greater demand than ever for 
the corn and fish which were the staple 
exports of these northern coast-lands. 

Chapters XIX, Pergamum, and XX, 
Rhodes, Delos, and Hellenistic Commerce, 
lead us directly into the main line of 
events as promised in the title of the 
volume. Conducted by Rostovtzeff we 
get a wide but searching view of poli- 
cies that set permanent marks on the 
history of the ancient world. The 
origin of the Pergamene state, its growth 
and organisation, the singular position 
and aims of the Attalid dynasty, its 
services in protecting Hellenism and 
handing over that function to Rome, 
are told here with a fullness and clear- 
ness born of recent research by the 
hand of a master. In respect of matter 
and treatment this chapter is a model. 
Naturally the progress of the arts takes 
an important place, and pages 184-8 in 
the third volume of plates refer to the 
famous Acropolis of, the capital city. 
But it is surely a pity that the wide 
area over which the influence of Perga- 
mum was felt should lack appropriate 
illustration in a really effective map. For 
that given to page 139 is both generally 
insufficient and refers to times before the 
kingdom of Pergamum came into being. 
The text deserved better. 

If circumstances moulded the social, 
political, and economic history of this 
remarkable monarchy, and drove it to 
look to Rome as protector, much the 
same with differences in detail was true 
of the maritime republics and leagues 
of which Rhodes was the chief pattern 
and leader. Here we have a case 
where literary material is partial and 
scanty but incidental evidence fairly 
plentiful; a narrative that looks back 
to the old Athenian Empire days and 
does not really end with the period 
immediately before us—a Rostovtzeff 
masterpiece. As a panorama of the 
real vital life of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean for some five centuries; 
of the means by which posterity and 
Greek civilisation were upheld in face 
of the growing pressure of Oriental in- 
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fluences; of the maintenance of peace 
at sea, of flourishing markets and sound 
finance, of rational politics, good order, 
care for education, manifold indus- 
tries, etc.—this is a most profitable 
chapter full of significant detail. The 
story of the relations between Rhodes 
and Rome and the affair of Delos is 
familiar. But here it is pointed out 
that Delos was not a real city, but a 
centre of brokers (pp. 648, 650). It 
could not supersede Rhodes as a social 
and cultural centre. 

At this point it may be relevant to 
ask a question in reference to Egypt. 
In all these latter chapters there is 
mention of the wide range of Egyptian 
commerce, Egyptian alliances and pro- 
tectorates. Why is there no chapter 
specially devoted to the empire and 
influence of the Lagid house? They 
outlasted the Antigonids of Macedon 
and the Seleucids of Syria—even the 
upstart Attalids of Pergamum. The 
dynastic tables (at end of volume) 
remind us of that. I conjecture that 
the vacancy is in effect due to the 
fact that the period under review is 
in respect of Egypt a most un- 
satisfactory one, and that therefore 
references to extra-Egyptian doings 
(particularly in Chaps. XVI and XX) 
have been held to suffice as representing 
the story of the Ptolemies. 


On Chapter XXI (Hellenistic Art) I 
am not qualified to offer any direct 
criticism. To an unskilled reader it 
sometimes seems that the internal 
evidence for dating this or that work is 
weak (p. 675), and that interpretation 
has to rest on bold imagination (pp. 677, 
683). The sections dealing with archi- 
tecture and town-planning have a very 
direct bearing on the movements of 
the Hellenistic age. And I cannot 
refrain from expressing my delight at 
the praise given to the famous portrait- 
bust of Pompey, recognised as au- 
thentic. Yes, no doubt it may fairly 
be labelled as a Hellenistic work; but 
its inclusion in this volume is due to 
artistic considerations alone (see p. 694 ; 
plates, p. 162). For in 133 B.c. that 
solemn ineffective hero was not yet 
born. 

To apologise for the length of this 
review would be idle. I have only set 
down a small part of the notes and 
references that I found necessitated by 
my desire to trace and appreciate the 
work of the editors in directing and 
combining the sectional results of a 
team of experts. It has been no light 
task to read the volume through in this 
spirit, and for any perversities of judg- 
ment I must bear the blame. 

W. E. HEITLAND. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


VIRGIL’S MAGIC. 


The Magic of Virgil. By J. Wicut 
DuFF. Pp. 31. Newcastle-on-Tyne: 
Northumberland and Durham Clas- 
sical Association, 1931. Paper, 
Is. 6d. 

The Magical Art of Virgil. By Epwarp 
KENNARD RanpD. Pp. xii+458. 
Cambridge, _Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (London: Milford), 
1931. Cloth, 21s. 

Amonc the numerous products of last 

year’s Virgilian bimillenary, Professor 

Wight Duff's Presidential Address to 

the Northumberland and Durham 

Classical Association is, as might be 

expected, of special note. The Magic 

of Virgil, the title chosen for it, strikes 

a note which will call out a general 

response. Tennyson’s famous tribute 


of 1881 marked a new epoch of that 
adoration which was paid to Virgil in 
the Roman Empire, and on which his 
medieval repute was founded. But 
the enchantment of his poetry appeals 
now with increased strength to a dis- 
enchanted world. 

He opens with a brief but well-stated 
summary of the part which ‘ magic’ in 
its narrower sense plays in Virgil’s 
poetry; omens, spells, superstitions; 
then discusses his treatment, in the 
Fourth Eclogue and the Georgics, of 
the Magic of a Golden Age, and notes 
the kindred elements in the Aeneid, 
such as the miraculous mist in Book I. 
and the Golden Bough in Book VI. 
From these he turns to the true 
Virgilian spell: the alchemy of his 
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craftsmanship, sensitiveness to 
atmosphere, his power of making 
language into music, the undertone of 
mysticism which is felt through his 
steady magnificence. 

Professor Rand’s volume is a larger 
and more discursive study of the sub- 
ject: ‘a treatment of Virgil’s poetry in 
an exposition of the contents of his 
poems, accompanied by an interpreta- 
tion of his purpose and his art.’ Its 
contents were first given as a series of 
lectures at the North-Western Uni- 
versity: they consist in the main 
(besides a review of the pieces in the 
so Vergiliana) of free renderings 
of the Eclogues and Georgics with a 
running commentary calling attention 
to their artistic quality. The three 
concluding chapters deal with subjects 
in the Aeneid: Virgil and the Drama 
and Tragedy from Romance mainly con- 
cerned with Virgil’s treatment of Dido, 
and Primitive Simplicity from Imperial 
Rome with his imaginative portraiture 
of Evander’s settlement and of the 
Cumaean Sibyl and her sanctuary. 

For their primary purpose, these 
lectures were no doubt well adapted ; 
as made into a volume, they would 
gain by further revision and compres- 
sion. But for those who require an 
introductory interpretation they will be 
useful, and there is incidentally much 
in them which is of interest to the 
scholar. Professor Rand is a tradi- 
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tionalist, not to say a fundamentalist, 
as regards questions of authorship. 
He is prepared to swallow the whole, 
or all but the whole, of the Appendix ; 
to believe that Virgil wrote the Culex 
at sixteen; to credit him (or discredit 
him) even with the Aetna; though, 
curiously enough, to hesitate over the 
Moretum. From his rendering of 
Ecl. X. 76, ‘Shade works great harm to 
junipers,’ it would seem that his 
private text reads iuntperis for tuntpert: 
in this (as may be learned from the 
comments of Martyn and Keightley, 
fully endorsed by Sargeaunt) there is 
some plausibility. All those who have 
read In Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace are 
aware of Professor Rand’s intimate 
acquaintance with the Lombard and 
Campanian landscapes, and of the 
fresh eye and keen interest which he 
brings to studies where the field might 
seem exhausted. But Virgil, like all 
great artists, is inexhaustible. 

Both authors have a touching belief 
—one which they share with many 
scholars of less acquirement than theirs 
—that they can write blank verse. It 
will not be thought ill-natured to 
suggest to either of them, with Mrs. 
Dashwood in Sense and Sensibility, that 
‘he would certainly have done more 
justice to simple and elegant prose.’ 


J. W. MackalL. 


London. 


PROPERTIUS RECONDITIONED. 


The Elegies of Propertius in a recon- 
ditioned Text. With a rendering in 
verse and a commentary. By 
S. G. TREMENHEERE. Pp. xiv+ 
539: London: Simpkin, Marshall. 
1931. Cloth, 21s. 

Mr. TREMENHEERE’S edition of Pro- 

pertius has the uncommon feature of a 

complete verse translation facing the 

text. He has a fluent pen and his 
verse runs easily. But he has been 
unfortunate in his choice of the metre, 
the eight-syllable couplet, which even 
in more accomplished hands would fail 
to reproduce the comparatively slow 
and stately movement mf the Propertian 
elegiac. In only one case (4. 11) does 


he forsake the metre of his choice, and 


then adopts a form which is wholly 
unsuitable to a long poem. Though 
deft and even poetic phrases are found 
here and there, his verse lacks quality, 
and is for the most part somewhat 
commonplace. 

‘ Death does not wholly end our lives ; 

The Soul is something that survives, 


And well I know the pallid shade 
The pyre doth baffle and evade,’ 


and 
‘Through all my years, unchanged by time, 
I acted well— 
A model life from wedding chime 

To funeral knell,’ 
are, for example, sad travesties of two 
noble couplets (4. 7. 1-2 and 4. 11. 45-6) ; 
such instances might easily be multi- 
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plied; for he never rises to the height 
of the poet’s inspiration, though in the 
lighter poems he comes nearer success. 
But the task which he has undertaken 
is one of immense difficulty, and he 
himself pleads, like his poet, in magnis 
et uoluisse sat est. But he has, however, 
unhappily ‘reconditioned’ the text by 
violent transpositions, and committed 
himself to grotesque suggestions con- 
cerning the history and value of the 
MSS., while his brief commentary is 
inadequate and often inaccurate. 

He suggests that the archetype of all 
surviving codices was discovered by 
Poggio at St. Gall in 1414 (sic), and 
identifies this find with that of the 
dilapidated MS. of Propertius recorded 
by Pontano (1426-1503) as having taken 
place in his boyhood. He then adds 
that at the time of the discovery in 
1414 Pontano was twelve years old! 
This archetype he supposes to have 
been a papyrus codex (!), of which 
‘some leaves had broken loose, the 
xoAAnots having perished. They seem 
to have contained sixteen lines from 
the frequency with which this number 
or a multiple of it occurs in uninter- 
rupted passages. Others had split 
horizontally along the grain, the be- 
ginnings and endings of lines being 
seldom injured.’ It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that if there ever was 
a papyrus codex of Propertius it 
could scarcely have survived in the 
‘dungeon’ at St. Gall or the wine- 
cellar mentioned by Pontano. On 
these precarious foundations he erects 
a theory that all existing MSS. are 
later than Poggio’s discovery (1414), 
disregarding the verdict of all modern 
palaeographical experts on the date of 
N, not to speak of A and F. 


1 Poggio’s first visit to St. Gall took place in 
1416, and his discoveries then and later are 
known ; cp. Sabbadini, Scoperte, p. 77. 


In the text itself his emendations are 
but few, but do not command respect : 
I. 2. 13 per se ardent; 1. 20. 52 formosum 
nymphis credere ni uis Hylan (!); 2. 13. 48 
Africus (= Memnon) ; 2. 15. 48 proelia ; 
2. 33. 20 fuat; 4. 1. 36 haec; 4. I. 73 
auersus Lachesi cantas ; 4. 2. 12 Vertanno 
rus se credidit esse sacrum; 4. 7. 85 hic 
Tiburna sua; 4. 9. 4 adstitmt; 4.9.70 
externi. But he is unsparing in his 
transpositions, few elegies in Bk. II. 
escaping. That the text of Propertius 
has suffered mutilation or dislocation 
in many places, notably in Bk. IL., is 
possible enough. But Mr. Tremenheere 
has not contributed to the solution of 
any of these problems. Transposition is 
often worse than the disease it seeks to 
cure, and wholesale dislocation, such as 
he postulates, is hard to explain. His 
own theory will not hold water. The 
worst example of his transpositions is 
perhaps the placing of 3. 22. 37-8 after 
3. 16.6. The notes are obviously not 
intended to form a full commentary. 
They are, however, unsystematic and 
unreliable, though there is also much 
that is shrewd and sensible. I cite a 
few examples of their failings. 1. 5. 35 
malum, Propertius regrets his error 
in leaving Lycinna; 1. 3. 32 sedula= 
sedentary, loth to move; 1. 13. 8 lapsus 
adire = approach, already a beaten man; 
2. 13. 1 Erythra, a town in Asia Minor; 
3. 20 intr. Cornelius Gallus one of 
Cynthia’s lovers ; 4. 10. 18 aprico lare re- 
ferred to the nurture of Romulus by the 
wolf, his home being in the open air. Mr. 
Tremenheere is handicapped through- 
out by a very limited knowledge of 
Propertian literature, and has neg- 
lected the study of the MSS., and it 
is sad that such genuine enthusiasm 
should so often have spent its energies 
in vain. 

H. E. BuT Ler. 


University College, London. 


THE POETICS IN ENGLAND. 


The Poetics of Aristotle in England. By 
M. T. HerRRIcK. Pp. 196. (Cornell 
Studies in English, XVII.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press 


(London: Milford), 1930. Paper, 8s. 
PROFESSOR LANE COOPER’s pupils in 
the post-graduate English Department 

NO. CCCXXXV. VOL. XLV. 


at Cornell have done so much good 

work on the historical development of 

poetic, and particularly of Aristotelian, 

theory, that we regret our inability to 

find much worthy of praise in Mr. 

Herrick’s contribution to the series. 
On the face of it, his theme is 
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straightforward and unitary; in fact, 
it is neither. It may seem to promise 
a record of every mention of the Poetics 
in English criticism ; but the compila- 
tion of such a record would be a life- 
time’s labour, and would produce a 
mere catalogue of references. On the 
other hand, the title might cover an 
attempt to trace Aristotelianism, direct 
or indirect, through the whole sweep of 
English literary criticism; but that 
would be a stupendous task and would 
involve a history of English criticism 
at large, so inextricably for four cen- 
turies is Aristotle bound up with the 
development of our literary doctrine. 
Mr. Herrick was therefore bound to 
compromise; and though he has de- 
vised a theoretically justifiable scheme 
—to note the chief references to Aris- 
totle, and to illustrate the sporadic ap- 
pearance of some dozen critical topics 
which he regards as specifically Aristo- 
telian—the scheme does not justify 
itself in the execution. He finds him- 
self simply following the calendar of 
our literary criticism, making desultory 
comments as he goes. He should have 
confined himself to a century at most: 
in any case, to hope to trace Aristotle 
from 1500 to 1g00 in less than two 
hundred pages is an unwarrantable 
piece of optimism which makes one 
gravely doubt whether Mr. Herrick has 
any comprehension of the realities of 
his subject. 

Nor is his technical method reas- 
suring. He takes much at second 
hand, and sometimes he corrupts it in 
the taking. For instance, Europe’s 
first printed version of the Poetics was 
Giorgio Valla’s in 1498: Mr. Herrick 
names it, and calls it an Italian version, 
but in fact it is a Latin one. Some- 
times, too, his secondary authorities 
are oddly chosen: to justify his obser- 
vation that ‘ to-day the only perfect set 
of the great Aldine Aristotle of 1495-98 
is the one Linacre used,’ he refers to 
an edition of Dibdin’s Introduction to 
the Greek and Latin Classics, which 
was published in 1827. And as Mr. 
Herrick thinks it worth while to say 
of this Aldine Aristotle that ‘for some 
reason ’ it omitted the Poetics, he might, 
in view of his title, have added the tale 
that Aldus had been unable to procure 
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a MS. of the text, but, hearing that 
one existed in England, he had in- 
structed his agents to make diligent 
search there. 

A little later in Mr. Herrick’s treatise 
(p. 23) is a passage which greatly in- 
creases our lack of confidence in the 
methods and matter of his scholarship. 
It concerns the controversialist John 
Rainolds (whom Mr. Herrick prefers 
to call Reynolds). He was of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and enters literary 
criticism through his famous contro- 
versy with William Gager, a Student 
of Christ Church. Gager had written 
several Latin plays, and had had them 
played by undergraduates at Christ 
Church. The question is of some 
moment, because Mr. Herrick has been 
discussing what Cambridge knew of 
the Poetics, and, turning to Oxford, he 
remarks that nobody there seems to 
have given attention to them. So he 
writes: ‘Apart from a vague allusion 
in a Latin address (Oratio in Laudem 
Poeticae) we have no reason to suppose 
that even the great Reynolds studied 
the Poetics.’ The very citation of this 
rare pamphlet is an indication of the 
ways in which Mr. Herrick may mis- 
lead us. For it seems to imply that 
a man who is aware of these rarities is 
safely primed in more significant things. 
Yet Rainolds’s one considerable treatise 
on criticism is his Overthrow of Stage- 
plays (1599), a rare thing, but much 
better known than the oration Mr. 
Herrick cites. Naturally, Mr. Herrick 
gives a footnote referring to the Over- 
throw. But he cannot have read it 
carefully. It is full of quotations from 
the classics and from the Fathers; but 
it has also two references to the Poetics, 
and in one of them a sentence from 
the fourth chapter is quoted in the 
Greek (my copy lacks a title-page 
and is presumably the second edition ; 
the references are on p. 71 and p. I14). 
It may be, indeed, that Mr. Herrick 
has never even seen the volume, for he 
adds a most inept remark that ‘ prob- 
ably the Christian piety which did not 
permit Rainolds to condone such im- 
moral productions as stage-plays would 
not have permitted him to condone 
Aristotle’s emphasis on the drama.’ 
How pointless the remark is may be 
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gathered from the fact that Rainolds’s 
actual quotation from the Poetics is the 
sentence about phallic processions. 
Moreover, though Rainolds is urging 
the immorality of stage-plays, it is only 
the acting of them which he condemns, 
and throughout the treatise he shows 
himself well-seen in ancient drama, 
frequently citing Terence to give point 
to his plea, and confessing, with mor- 
tifying recollection, that twenty-six 
years back he himself had appeared 
on the stage playing a woman’s part 
in Hippolyta. Still further, for what 
concerns Mr. Herrick’s main implica- 
tion, it should not have escaped him 
that Rainolds frequently quotes from 


Scaliger’s Poetices Libri, and these were 
chockful of Aristotle, even though of a 
much-watered Aristotle. 

There may not, of course, be short- 
comings of these sorts in the remaining 
170 pages of Mr. Herrick’s book. He 
may have been unlucky in lighting on 
a reviewer whose interests happen to 
lie in the earlier part of the big stretch 
over which he scampers. But it would 
appear necessary to point out the de- 
fects named, for a book may acquire a 
specious impressiveness by its panoply 
of seemingly learned and recondite 
footnotes. 

H. B. CHARLTON. 

University of Manchester. 


Homeric Proper and Place Names. A Supple- 
ment to A Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect, 
By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, LL.D. Pp. 
vit+ 42. London and Glasgow: Blackie and 
Son, Ltd., 1931. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A USEFUL supplement to an excellent lexicon, 

and prepared with all the care and good 

method that characterise the principal work, 

which seven years’ use has proved to be a 

marvel of typographical accuracy. An extended 

test has discovered only two small slips in the 
present work, ‘prec.’ s.v. Boivixes, and epideckeros 

Tlepoevs*. 

A. SHEWAN. 
St. Andrews. 


EMILE DELAGE: La Géographie dans les Argo- 
nautiques da’ Apollonios de Rhodes. Pp. 310; 
4maps. Siographie d’Apollonios de khodes. 
Pp. 79. (Bibliothéque des Universités du 
Midi, Fasc. XIX, XIX bis.) Bordeaux: 
Feret et Fils, 1930. 40 and 12 fr. 

THE former of these treatises is a full and 

systematic analysis of the geography of the 

Argonautica, fully annotated and containing an 

ample bibliography and four maps. Its appeal 

is limited by the obviously specialist nature of 
the subject ; but it should certainly achieve its 
purpose of replacing in this particular sphere 
the antiquated treatise of Walther, De Apollonit 

Rhodit rebus geographicis. 

The Biography deals with more interesting 
and more controversial themes. Apollonius is 
established as a native of Alexandria, and the 
title Navxpatirns as due to some family con- 
nexion with Naucratis or to the fact of his 
having composed there. He is regarded as 
junior by a dozen years at least to Callimachus, 
who was his tutor at Alexandria after his estab- 
lishment there as ypapparixds and before his 
accession to the royal favour. The first edition 
of the Argonautica (followed later by two 
further editions when Apollonius was in exile at 
Rhodes) is taken as the starting-point of the 
great quarrel, which is analysed at length in 


Ch. IV in the light both of the stock passages 
and of the papyri. It is maintained that Apol- 
lonius became librarian on his return ‘from 
Rhodes, tutored the children of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, and was finally buried beside Calli- 
machus ; and that this honour may have been 
given to Callimachus as much for his services 
to letters as for any specific office which he may 
have held. A tentative schedule of dates con- 
cludes the treatise. 

A full analysis of these old-standing points of 
controversy is beyond the scope of this review, 
and finality is not likely to be attained unless 
some archaeologist unearths the autobiography 
of Apollonius himself in his own handwriting. 
In the meantime, we have an honest presenta- 
tion of the evidence which is available, restrained 
by a healthy conservatism from the bias of 
speculative inference. It is good for the Alex- 
andrine scholar to be brought down to earth, 
and to be reminded that, if he must argue, he 
should at least argue from the facts. 

M. M. GILLIEs. 

University College of Hull. 


Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch. Dritte 
Auflage, Lieferung 3. By WALDE-HOFMANN. 
Pp. 161-240. Heidelberg: Winter, 1931. 
Paper, M. 1.50. 

THE third part of the new Walde shows the 

same great improvement on the second edition 

as I have already noticed in the previous parts. 

In the second edition the material beginning 

with the article Cafztolium and ending with 

coaxo occupied fifty-eight pages, which are now 
represented in this edition by eighty pages, with 
much closer printing and great compression 
both of matter and of style. This increase is due 
to the fact that the following words are now 
dealt with: capys, carissa, Carthago, casamo, 
catachanna, catacumbae, catamititus, catanus, 
catomidio, catta, cedrus, Celeres, cercolopis, ceva, 
chiracatus, ciccum, ctictlindrum, ctlibantum, 
ciloter, cinnabar, cinnabaris, cinnus (=tortio 
oris), circius, civris, citeria, citocacia, clarnus, 
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clatri, which were omitted in the second edition. 
Again, practically every article has been either 
enlarged so as to admit the most up-to-date 
knowledge or has been definitely corrected where 
modern research has shown the falsity of previous 
etymologies. Inthe former category I may cite 
for special mention the articles on caput, carbo, 
cassiterum, caveo, causa, censeo, centum, cere- 
brum, civis, clam, claudo, clemens, clino. In 
many words, too, it is clearly proved that the 
etymologies previously accepted are no longer 
tenable and better ones have been proposed or 
the obscurity of their origin is openly declared. 
So capronae is no longer acceptable as shortened 
from *caputpronae™ cap(upp)ronae ; carabus is 
separated from kapxivos, cancer ; celerus is separ- 
ated from «ai and its second part from E¢ruria ; 
cilium is shown to be a back-formation from 
supercilium, while ciconia is dissociated from 
canere, and cervix is derived from *kers-yeik-s 
and connected with vincire, instead of from 
*kers-ui-cos and connected with vieo. So cliens 
is derived from the root *klei- seen in clino and 
is distinct from the root *klu-, and clipeus is 
tentatively given an Etruscan origin and separ- 
ated from the root seen in xadv-fn, celdre and so 
on. ‘The work is excellent and is characterised 
no less by sober soundness of judgment than by 
accuracy of reference and by wide learning, and 
Hofmann deserves both our thanks and our 
congratulations. P. S. NOBLE. 


University of Leeds. 


Tacitus Germania herausgegeben und erliutert. 
By WILHELM REEB. Pp. vit+173; 2 plates 
(42 figures) and 1 map. Leipzig and Berlin : 
Teubner, 1930. Paper, 6 marks; cloth, 
7.60 marks. 

THE late Professor Reeb, of Maintz, had 
planned an edition of the Germania, not unlike 
that of Fehrle in scope, z.e., containing chapters 
on the archaeology of Germany and other 
relevant matters. In order to have his in- 
formation complete and accurate, he had en- 
listed the help of his colleagues, Professors 
Schumacher and Reis, and of Professor Dopsch 
of Vienna, experts on various branches of the 
subject. His death prevented the completion 
of the work, and it was prepared for publication 
by Professor Reis, with the help of Dr. Klenk 
for the philological side. 

The resulting work is convenient and for the 
most part accurate; there are rather numerous 
misprints, but not so serious as to be mislead- 
ing, and an occasional slip in the commentary 
(e.g., on 17, 3, ut gutbus nullus per commercium 
cultus is rightly explained by ‘da ja bei ihnen,’ 


but Ovid, /ézs 371 is cited as a parallel, u¢ gui 


there meaning ‘like those who’); but such 
things are very decidedly in the minority. 
Unlike Fehrle, whose book was written at least 
in part for non-classicists, the editors give no 
translation, but instead a commentary which 
explains each difficulty briefly and well. Then 
follow three appendices—one, by Schumacher, 


on the relation of the Germania to other evi- 
dence ; the second, by Reis, which reviews the 
subject from the point of view of a Germanist ; 

the third, by Dopsch, on the economic condi- 
tions of ancient Germany. There are also a 
series of briefer discussions of particular points 
and a very useful index, in which each name, 
especially the German proper names, has a 
short explanation appended. Altogether, a very 
handy book, from which those who do not aim 
at becoming specialists on the subject may 
learn all that they are likely to need, while those 
who do may profitably take it as a starting- 
point. H. J. ROSE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


Bankakien aus dem Faijiim nebst anderen 
Berliner Papyri. By WHJALMAR FRISK. 
(Géteborgs Kung]. Vetenskaps- och Vitter- 
hets-Samhilles Handlingar, femte fdljden. 
ser. A. band 2. No. 2.) Pp. 120; 1 plate 
(photographic facsimile). Géteborg : Wetter- 
gren och Kerber, 1931. Kr. 6. 

_ FRISK, already known as an able de- 
ipherer of papyri (see C.R. XLIII. 237), here 

a its, from the Berlin collection, an interesting 
and important cvycoAAjoipov or composite roll. 
It consists of a series of receipts for payments 
by the public bank of Arsinoe in the month of 
Mecheir (January-February), A.D. 155. The 
great majority are from persons (chiefly donkey- 
or camel-drivers) engaged in the transport of 
corn for the state service ; and the documents 
make a most valuable addition to the evidence 
for the corn supply in Roman Egypt. The 
editor prefixes to the texts a lengthy introduc- 
tion, in which he brings out their significance 
and discusses various problems which they 
raise. 

To this document, or rather collection of 
documents, the main vatson d’étre of his 
volume, Dr. Frisk has added five other papyrus 
texts, all interesting in their way. No. 2 is a 
fresh document relating to the well-known 
Drusilla case; 3 is the beginning of a petition 
of about A.D. 211-212, interesting for its elab- 
orate opening formulae, which lead the editor 
to discuss in an excursus the history of such 
formulae; 4, a petition of the fourth or fifth 
century, which, if the petitioner’s statements 
can be trusted, reveals the power of wealth and 
influence to deflect the course of justice; 5, a 
lease of hypothecated land (A.D. 510) ; and 6, a 
letter (A.D. 710) from the Arab governor 
Kurrah b. Sharik to Basil, the well-known 
dioiketes of Aphrodito, interesting alike for its 
contents and for various linguistic notabilia. 

All the papyri are excellently edited, with an 
elaborate but not over-weighted commentary. 
In 3, 7, 1 would suggest for the curious oi may 
of memovOdres Of the text of (=madvv) 
merovOdres (for o replacing v cf |. 3, cowéoews). 
In 4, 14, for the unsatisfactory BeSapnpuevov of 
the editor is rpo¢spypévov possible ? 

H. I. BELL. 

British Museum. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


XXIV., p. 145-XXV., p. 32 (MARCH 23- 
OCTOBER 26, 1931). 


XXIV., p. 145: C. C. Mierow, Ancient Greece 
as Depicted in an Outline of World History 
by Bishop Otto of Freising (1146). 149: 
J. Baikie, History of Egypt, reviewed (C. J. 
Kraemer); F. Preisigke, Worterbuch d. 
Griech. Papyrusurkunden (two vols., Berlin, 
1925-27), reviewed (C. J. Kraemer). 151: 
T. Rice Holmes, 7he Architect of the Roman 
Empire, reviewed (J. Hammer). 152: F. G. 
Allison, Zhe Original ‘Marathon Runner? 
153: W.B. Sedgwick, Ancient Jeux DEsprit 
and Poetical Eccentricities (correction, B. W. 
Mitchell, 184). 161: J. B. Stearns, Vote on 
C. Memmius. 162: W. M. Hugill, Zhe 
Condition of Streets in Ancient Athens and 
Rome. 164: Cicero, de Republica, translated 
with introductory essays, G. H. Sabine and 
S. B. Smith (Ohio State University Press, 
1929), reviewed (C. W. Keyes). 169, 177: 
W. C. Greene, Se/f-revelation in Vergil. 
173: M. L. W. Laistner, Survey of Ancient 
History (Heath, 1929), reviewed (E. L. Het- 
tich). 185,193: Emily H. Dutton, Reflections 
on Re-reading Vergil. 

XXV, 1: B. W. Bradley, Effect of Foreign 
Language Study upon Habits of Thinking. 
5: W. J. Woodhouse, Composition of Homer's 
Odyssey, reviewed (S. E. Bassett). 9, 18: 
E. Adelaide Hahn, Pzetas versus Violentia 
in the Aeneid. 13: C. M. Bowra, Tradition 
and Design in the Iliad, reviewed (S. E. 
Bassett). 21: M. Schuster, 7tbudl-Studien 
(Vienna, 1930), reviewed (J. Hammer). 25: 
M. Hadas, Gadarenes in Pagan Literature 
< Menippus, Meleager, Philodemus>. 30: 
Hom. Odyss. 1. 119-23: E. S. McCartney 
quotes Prescott—that the Tlascalans for 
generations used no salt. 


PH/ILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT 
(AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1931). 


GREEK LITERATURE.—G. Perrotta, Sofocle, 
Le Donne di Trachis. Traduzione, due 
Saggi critict e un’ analisi [Bari, 1931. Pp. 
xi+ 197] (Morel). Excellent translation, pre- 
ceded by two critical studies on (i) ‘ Sofocle,’ 
(ii) ‘ Le Donne di Trachis.—E. Howald, Dze 
griechische Tragiédie [Munich, 1930, Olden- 
bourg. Pp. 183] (Eichenberg). Throws 


light on a number of points, but as a whole 
proceeds from an impossible assumption and 
is not likely to find acceptance. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—Oratorum Romanorum 
fragmenta. Coll., rec., prolegomenis instr. 
H. Malcovati [Turin, 1930, Paravia. Vol. I., 
pp. 279, vol. I1., pp. 219, vol. III., pp. 214] 
(Klotz). Opportunely brings up to date H. 
Meyer's great work. 

History.—E. Kornemann, Dofppelprinzipat 
und Reichsteilung im Imperium Romanum 
[Leipzig, 1930, Teubner. Pp. 209] (Stein). 
No new material discoveries. But K’s fertile 
mind and original way of looking at things 
lead to new interpretations.—E. Meyer, Ge- 
schichte des Altertums. Bd. II, Abteilung I: 
Die Zeit der tigyptischen Grossmacht. Ab- 
teilung Il.: Der Orient vom \2ten bis sur 
Mitte des 8en Jahrhunderts [Stuttgart, 1928- 
31, Cotta] (v. Bissing). Reviewer gives de- 
tailed account of contents and only adds 
criticism where the great authority of Meyer’s 
name seems to make it necessary on prin- 
ciple. 


PHILOSOPHY.—P. O. Kristeller, Der Begriff der 


Seele in der Ethik des Plotin [Tibingen, 
1929, Mohr. Pp. vit+110] (Nestle). Pene- 
trating research in a hitherto neglected part 
of Plotinus’ philosophy. Marks a real advance 
in our understanding of Plotinus.— Plotins 
Schriften, iibersetzt von R. Harder. Bd. I. 
Die Schriften 1-21 der chronolog. Reihen- 
folge [Leipzig, 1930, Meiner. Pp. xi+ 198] 
(Nestle). Deserves the highest recognition. 
—W. Nestle, Griechische Religiositat von 
Homer bis Pindar und Aschylos (Berlin, 1930, 
de Gruyter. Pp. 139] (Wagner). Attractive 
and lively account. To be continued in two 
further volumes in the Géschen series. 

LANGUAGE. — A. von Blumenthal, Aesych- 
Studien. Untersuchungen zur Vorgeschichte 
der griechischen Sprache nebst lexikographi- 
schen Beitrigen (Stuttgart, 1930, Kohlham- 
mer. Pp. 54] (E. Herrmann). Deals with 
foreign elements (Illyrian, Messapian, Mace- 
donian, etc.) in Greek. Largely speculative 
owing to the nature of the subject, but 
reviewer expresses appreciation of the work 
on the whole.—G. Rohlfs, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der unteritalienischen Griizitat 
[ Halle, 1930, Niemeyer. Pp. xlviii+ 394, and 
1 map] (E. Herrmann). Etymological dic- 
tionary of the Greek dialects still spoken in 
S. Italy. Of the greatest value to linguistic 
research. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list iy they are sent for 


review. The price should in all cases be stated. 


*.* Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 


separately. 
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Beazley (J. D.) notice of Séchan’s La Danse grecque 
antique, 175 

Beazley’s Der Berliner Maler noticed, 176 

Beckmann’s Geographie und Ethnographie in Caesars 
Bellum Gallicum noticed, 199 

Beeson’s Lupus of Ferriéres as Scribe and Text Critic 
noticed, 45 

Bell (H. I.) notice of Lésch’s Epistula Claudiana, 146; 
of Edgar's Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan 
Collection, 180; of Frisk’s Bankakten aus dem Faijim, 


244 

Bérard’s Did Homer Live ? noticed, 220 

Bevan (E. R.) notice of Patrick’s The Greek Sceptics, 45 

Bibliothek Warburg, Vortrdge, 1927-8, 1928-9, noticed, 
39, 204 

Bielmeier’s Die neuplatonische Phaidvosinterpretation no- 
ticed, 206 

Blatt's Die lateinischen Bearbeitungen der Acta Andreae et 
Matthiae apud anthropophagos noticed, 152 

Bohme’s Die Seele und das Ich im homerischen Epos 
noticed, 133 

Bolkestein’s Theophrastos’ Charakter der Deisidaimonia 
noticed, 37 

Books RECEIVED, 47, 94, III, 159, 208, 245 

Bornecque’s Ovide: Les Amours, Remédes & l Amour 
noticed, 144 

Bornecque and Courbaud’s Cicévon: De lOrateur, 
Livre III noticed, 89 

Bowra (C. M.) The date of Corinna, 4 

Bowra’s Tradition and Design in the Iliad noticed, 132 

bow-shot, length of: 19 

Brecht’s Motiv- u. Typengeschichte des griechischen Spott- 
epigramms noticed, 224 


247 


Brinton'’s Maphacus Vegius and his Thirteenth Book of the 
Aeneid noticed, 202 

Broadbent's Agis, King of Sparta noticed, 199 

Browne (R. A.) A sentiment from Sophocles’ Teukros : 
213 

Burn’s Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks noticed, 14 

Bury’s Selected Essays noticed, 16 

Butler’s Sport in Classic Times noticed, 155 

Butler (H. E.) notice of Tremenheere’s The Elegies of 
Propertius, 240 

Byzantion, VI, noticed, 114 


Caesar’s Commentaries, The general reflection in: 107 
Calder (W. M.) notice of Hornickel’s Ehven- u. Rang- 
pradikate in den Papyrusurkunden, 199 
Calderini’s Aquileia Romana noticed, 34 
Cambridge Ancient History, VIII, noticed, 231 
CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 156 
Campbell (A. Y.) Aeschylus Septem 12-13: 5. More 
about Aeschylus Septem 10-20: 115. Herodotus I 
47 and Theocritus Jd. XVI 60: 117 
Campbell and McGuire’s The Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine, Books I-IX (Selections) noticed, 201 
Carcopino’s Virgile et le Mystere de la IV¢ Eglogue 
noticed, 29 
(M.) notice of Calderini’s Aquileia Romana, 34; 
of Rushforth’s Latin Historical Inscriptions, 40; of 
Skard’s Index Verborum quae exhibent Sallustii Epistulae 
ad Caesavem, 41 ; of Heinze’s Die Augusteische Kultur, 
41; of Tarn’s Hellenistic Military and Naval Develop- 
ments, 70; of Seel’s Sallust von den Briefen ad Caesarem 
zur Coniuratio Catilinae, 90; of Weizsacker’s Unter- 
suchungen iibey Plutarchs biographische Technik, 200; 
of Edmar’s Studien zu den Epistulae ad Caesarem Senem 
de Re Publica, 205; of Timmer’s Megasthenes en de 
indische Maatschappij, 226 
Catalogue of the Sculpture in the Department of Greck and 
Roman Antiquities of the British Museum, Vol. I, 
Part II (Cypriote and Etruscan) noticed, 154 
Charlesworth (M. P.) notice of West's Imperial Roman 
Spain: The Objects of Trade, 35 
Charlton (H. B.) notice of Herrick’s The Poetics of 
Aristotle in England, 241 
Chrimes (K. M. T.) notice of Johnstone’s Etruria Past 
and Present, 89 
Classical Association’s meeting in London, 1 
Classical Weekly summarized, 92, 245 
Collingwood (R. G.) notice of Gest’s Engineering, 46 
Collingwood’s The Archaeology of Roman Britain no- 
ticed, 84 
Conway (R. 8.) notice of Herrmann's Les Masques et 
les Visages dans les Bucoliques de Virgile, Jeanmaire’s 
Le Messianisme de V., Carcopino's V. et le Mystére de 
la IV* Eglogue, 29. (With S. K. Johnson) Letter 
on the Oxford text of Livy, 94 
Corbett’s The Roman Law of Marriage noticed, 40 
Corinna’s date, 4 
Corinth : Results of Excavations conducted by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Vol. IV, Parts I 
and II, noticed, 37; Vol. III, Part I, noticed, 154 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Espagne, Fasc. i, Gréce, 
Fasc, i, noticed, 203 
Coulon and van Daele’s Aristophane, L'Assemblée des 
Femmes, Ploutos noticed, 62 
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Craig (J. D.) The general reflection in Czsar’s Com- 
mentavies, 107. Notice of Malcovati’s Ovatorum 
Romanorum Fragmenta, 182; of Mountford and 
Schultz's Index Rerum et Nominum in Scholiis Servii 
et Aelii Donati Tractatorum, 201. A _palimpsest 
fragment of Terence, 215 

Cunliffe’s I1omeric Proper and Place Names noticed, 243 


d' Agostino’s Q. Ovazio Flacco ; Le Sative noticed, 80 

Dahlléf’s Tempora och Modi hos Columella noticed, 206 

Dalmeyda’s Andocide, Discours noticed, 63 

Davids’ De Orosio et S. Augustino Priscillianistarum 
Adversariis commentatio noticed, 42 

Davies (G. A.) notice of two anthologies of Greek 
verse, 20; of Furness’s Translations from the Greek 
Anthology, 202 

Delage’s La Géographie dans les Argonautiques d’Apol- 
lonios de Rhodes and Biographie d’Ap. de kh. noticed, 


243 

Denniston (J. D.) Two notes (Soph. Trach, 196-7, 
Eur. Supp. 1063-5), 7. Notice of Skimina’s Etat 
actuel des Etudes suv le Rythme de la Prose grecque (11), 
87 ; of Lamb’s Lysias, 221 ; of Martin's Symposion, 225 

d’Hérouville’s A la campagne avec Virgile noticed, 79 

differre, 13 

discus-throwing, 58 

Dodds (E. R.) notice of Harder's Plotins Schriften 
itbersetzt (I), 35; of Bielmeier’s Die neuplatonische 
Phaidrosinterpretation, 206 

Drabkin’s The Copa noticed, 42 

Druentia, 55 

Duckett’s Latin Writers of the Fifth Century noticed, 192 

Duff (P. W.) notice of Corbett’s The Roman Law of 
Marriage, 40 

Dunbabin (R. L.) Notes on Livy: 52, 121 


Earp’s The Way of the Greeks noticed, 131 

Edelstein’s Ilept dépwv und die Sammlung der Hippo. 
kratischen Schriften noticed, 179 

Edgar's Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan 
Collection noticed, 180 

Edmar’s Studien zu den Epistulae ad Caesarem Senem de 
Re Publica noticed, 205 

Edmonds (J. M.) notice of Knox’s Herodes, Cercidas, 
etc., 24 

Edmonds’ Theophrastus : Characters noticed, 23 

Empedocles in exile, 49 

Engleheart (G.) Tu Marcellus eris, 126 

Erato in Virgil, 216 

Errandonea’s Séfocles; Edipo Rey; Edipo en Colono 
noticed, 196 

Excavations at Olynthus, Part II, noticed, 87 


Farnell’s The Works of Pindar Translated etc,, I., no- 
ticed, 136 

Fellmann’s Antigonos Gonatas . 
Staaten noticed, 198 

Ferguson’s catalogue of The Printed Books in the Library 
of the Hunterian Museum in the University of Glasgow 
noticed, 205 

Fiedler’s Antiker Wetterzauber noticed, 194 

Field (G. C.) notice of Ritter’s Die Kerngedanken der 
platonischen Philosophie, 138 

Fletcher (G. B. A.) notice of Tate’s The Satives of 
A. Pevrsius Flaccus, 147 ; of Litman’s Cicero’s Doctrine 
of Nature and Man, 199 

Fordyce (C. J.) notice of Keil-Goetz’ M. Terenti Var- 
vonis Rerum Rusticarum libri tres, 40; of Horle’s 
Catos Hausbiicher, 76 

Forsdyke (E. J.) notice of Neuburger’s The Technical 
Arts and Sciences of the Ancients, 19 

Forster (E. 8.) notice of Richter’s Animals in Greek 
Sculpture, 73 

Fox's Greek and Roman Mythology noticed, 17 

Frank’s Life and Literature in the Roman Republic noticed, 
139 


. .und die griechischen 


INDEX 


Fraser (J.) notice of Hirt’s Indogermanische Grammatik, 
Teil V, Der Akzent, 149; of Gordon's Through Basque 
to Minoan, 195 

Frazer’s The Growth of Plato's Ideal Theory noticed, 22 

Freese’s Cicero: pro Quinctio, etc. noticed, 90 

Friedlander’s Platon: II, Die platonischen Schriften 
noticed, 64 

Frisk’s Bankakten aus dem Faijiim noticed, 244 

fulmineus, 99 

Furness’s Translations from the Greek Anthology noticed, 
202 


Gardiner’s Athletics of the Ancient World noticed, 57 

Garland (C, H.) on Lucretius: 113 

Gaselee (S.) notice of Hilka and Schumann's Carmina 
Burana (I, Il), 44; of Mackellar’s The Latin Poems 
of John Milton, 155 

Gest’s Engineering noticed, 46 

Giarratano’s Q. Orazio Flacco: Il Libro degli Epodi no- 
ticed, 80 

Gildersleeve (B. L.) Selections from the‘ Brief Mention’ 
of, noticed, 59 

Gillies (M. M.) notice of Delage’s La Géographie dans les 
Argonautiques d’Apollonios de Rhodes and Biographie 

@ Ap. de Rh., 243 

Glover’s The World of the New Testament noticed, 206 

Gomme (A. W.) notice of Selected Essays of J. B. Bury, 
16. 212. Notice of Ludwig's Schliemann of 
Troy, 219 

Gordon's Through Basque to Minoan noticed, 195 

Gow (A. 8S. F.) METPA OAAAZSH2, 10, 172. Notice 
of Catalogue of the Sculpture in the Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum (Vol. I, 
Part II), 154; of Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, 
(Espagne, Fasc. i, Gréce, Fasc. i) and of Randall- 
Maclver’s Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily, 203 

Gray (D. H.) notice of Glover’s The World of the New 
Testament, 206 

Greece and Rome, No. 1, noticed, 209 

Guthrie (W. K.C.) notice of Macchioro'’s From Orpheus 
to Paul, 72; of van Liempt’s De Vocabulario Hymn- 
orum Orphicorum atque Aectate, 152 

Gwatkin's Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial Province 
noticed, 189 


Haarhoff (T. J.) notice of van Wageningen and Mul- 
ler’s Latijnsch Woordenboek, 44 

Hadas’ Sextus Pompey noticed, 143 

Hall (F. W.) notice of Coulon and van Daele’s Aristo- 
phane, L’Assemblée des Femmes, Ploutos, 62 

Halliday (W. R.) notice of Burn’s Minoans, Philistines, 
and Greeks, 14; of Wellmann's Der Physiologus, 45; 
of Rose’s Modern Methods in Classical Mythology, 150 

Hamilton’s The Greek Way noticed, 131 

Hannibal’s route from Spain to Italy, 52 

Harder’s Plotins Schriften iibersetzt, 1, noticed, 35 

Harrison (E.) notice of Heiberg’s Fra Hellas og Italien, 
38 ; of Selections from the ‘ Brief Mention’ of B. L. 
Gildersleeve, 59 ; of Liddell and Scott's A Greek Lexi- 
con (new edition, Pt V), 59; of Laurand’s Manuel des 
Etudes grecques et latines (parts), 91; of Spindler’s 
Robert Browning und die Antike, 92; of Sihler's From 
Maumee to Thames and Tiber, 204 

Healey’s St, Augustine: The City of God noticed, 201 

Heath’s A Manual of Greek Mathematics noticed, 198 

Heiberg’s Fra Hellas og Italien noticed, 38 

Heinze’s Die Augusteische Kultur noticed, 41 

Heitland (W. E.) notice of The Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory (VIII), 231 

Heitland’s Repetita noticed, 33 

Herrick’s The Poetics of Aristotle in England noticed, 
241 

Herrmann’s Les Masques et les Visages dans les Bucoliques 
de Virgile noticed, 29 

Hilka and Schumann’s Carmina Burana, I, II, noticed, 
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Hill (H.) Two notes on Livy: 127. Cicero, De domo 
sua XXXIII. 87: 218 
Hirt’s Indogermanische Gr 
noticed, 149 

Hittite names, 2 

Hoey’s The Use of the Optative Mood in . . . St. Gregory 
of Nyssa noticed, 43 

Hérle’s Catos Hausbicher noticed, 76 

Hornickel’s Ehren- und Rangprddikate in den Papyrusur- 
hunden noticed, 199 

Housman (A. E.) notice of Izaac’s Martial : Epigrammes, 
t. I (Livres I-VII), 81 

Housman's M, Manilii Astronomicon liber quintus no- 
ticed, 183 

Howald's Die griechische Tragodie noticed, 86 

Howland (R. L.) notice of Gardiner’s Athletics of the 
Ancient World, 57; of Butler's Sport in Classic Times, 


tik, Teil V, Dery Akzent 


155 
Humbert’s La disparition du datif en grec noticed, 156 


Isara, 52 
Izaac’s Martial: Epigrammes, t. I (Livres I-VII), no- 
ticed, 81 


Jacks (M. L.) Virgil, Georgics I. 266: 173 

Jaeger’s Das Problem des Klassischen und die Antike 
noticed, 203 

Jeanmaire’s Le Messianisme de Virgile noticed, 29 

Johnson (S. K.): see Conway 

Johnstone’s Etruria Past and Present noticed, 89 

Jones (W. H. 8.) notice of Raeder’s Oribasius, 198 

Juret's La Phonétique latine noticed, 44 


Kauer's materials for an edition of Terence, 114 

Keil and Goetz’ M. Terenti Varronis Rerum Rusticarum 
libri tres noticed, 40 

King’s Baedae Opera Historica noticed, 202 

Kirkpatrick (F. A.) notice of Errandonea's Séfocles ; 
Edipo Rey ; Edipo en Colono, 196 

Kitto (H. D. F.) notice of Schroeder's Grundriss der 
griechischen Versgeschichte, Nomenclator Metricus, and 
Aristophanis Cantica, and Servien’s Les rythmes comme 
introduction physique a l'esthétique, 134 

Klein's Die Géttertechnik in den Argonautika des A pollonios 
Rhodios noticed, 197 

Kleine-Piening'’s Quo tempore Isocratis ovationes... wepl 
elojwns et . . . compositae sint noticed, 


151 

Knox's Herodes, Cercidas, and the Greek Choliambic Poets 
noticed, 24 

Kowalski’s De Didone graeca et latina noticed, 42 

Kromayer-Veith’s Schlachten-Atias zur Antiken Kriegs- 
geschichte (parts) noticed, 40 


Laistner (M. L. W.) notice of Kleine-Piening’s Quo 
tempore Isocratis ovationes . . . wept et ’Apeo- 
mwayirixds . . . compositae sint, 151 

Laistner’s A Survey of Ancient History noticed, 15 

Lamb (W.) notice of Beazley’s Der Berliner Maley, 176 ; 
of Robinson and others’ A Catalogue of the Greek 
Vases in Toronto, 229 

Lamb (W. R. M.) notice of Souilhé’s Platon, Dialogues 
suspects, Dialogues apocryphes, 68 

Lamb’s Lysias noticed, 221 

Lammers’ Die Doppel- und Halbchére in der antiken 
Tragédie noticed, 196 

Laurand’s Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines, Fasc. V11 
and Appendices II-V, noticed, 91 

Liddell and Scott’s A Gwreek-English Lexicon, new 
edition, Part V, noticed, 59 

Lindemann’s Die Sondergétter in dey Apologetik der 
Civitas Dei Augustins noticed, 91 

Lindquist’s A propos d’une inscription de la fin de la 
période mycénienne noticed, 195 

Litman’s Cicero's Doctrine of Nature and Man noticed, 
199 


Lorimer (H. L.) notice of Bowra’s Tradition and Design 
in the Iliad, 132. Two notes on the Agamemnon: 211 

Lorimer (W. L.) Plato, Republic I, 344: 213. An 
overlooked Hesiodic testimonium: 218 

Lésch’s Epistula Claudiana noticed, 146 

Lucas (D. W.) notice of Bornecque’s Ovide: Les 
Amours, Remédes 2 l Amour, 144 

Lucretius, C. H. Garland on: 113 

Ludwig’s Schliemann of Troy noticed, 219 


Macchioro’s From Orpheus to Paul noticed, 72 

Mackail (J. W.) notice of Aldington’s Medallions, 71 ; 
of Wight Duff's The Magic of Virgil and Rand’s 
The Magical Art of Virgil, 239 

Mackail’s The Aeneid of Virgil noticed, 141 

Mackellar’s The Latin Poems of John Milton noticed, 


155 
McKenzie (R.) notice of Humbert’s La disparition du 
datif en grec, 156; of Lindquist’s A propos d'une 
inscription de la fin de la période mycénienne, 195; of 
Tucker's Notes on Indo-European Etymologies, 204 
Mackenzie’s Myths from Melanesia and Indonesia and 
Myths and Traditions of the South Sea Islands noticed, 


92 

Macnaghten’s The Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the 
Greck Language noticed, 20 

Madden’s The Pagan Divinities . 
St. Augustine . . . noticed, 43 

Malcovati’s Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta noticed, 
182 

Marchant (E. C.) notice of Masqueray’s Xenophon, 
Anabase (I-I11), 21; of Dalmeyda’s Andocide, Dis- 
cours, 63 

Marra’s Septimii Tertulliani de Cultu Feminarum libri duo 
noticed, 42 

Martin’s (].) M. Minucii Felicis Octavius noticed, 42; 
his Symposion, die Geschichte einer literarischen Form 
noticed, 225 

Martin’s (M. A.) The Use of Indirect Discourse in the 
Works of St. Ambrose noticed, 43 

Masqueray’s Xenophon, Anabase (I-III) noticed, 21 

Mattingly (H.) notice of Collingwood’s The Archaeology 
of Roman Britain, 84 

Medieval Latin Dictionary, 113 

Meillet's Apergu d'une Histoire de la Langue grecque 
noticed, 60 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, VIII, 
noticed, 154 

Meyer’s Fontes historiae veligionis slavicae noticed, 204 

Milne (H. J. M.) notice of Sprey’s Litevarische Stiicke 
und Verwandtes, 152 

Minns (E. H.) notice of Tzenoff's Die Abstammung der 
Bulgaren und die Urheimat der Slaven, 41; of Meyer’s 
Fontes histoviae religionis slavicae, 204 

Moore (R. W.) notice of Ripman’s A Handbook of the 
Latin Language, 43 

Mortimer (R.) notice of Baxter's St. Augustine : Select 
Letters, 191 

Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary of the Greek Testa- 
ment noticed, 49 

Mountford and Schultz’s Index Rerum et Nominum in 
Scholiis Servii et Aelii Donati Tractatorum noticed, 


. . as Depictedin... 


201 

Mure (G. R. G.) notice of Smith’s De Anima, 223 
Murphy’s St. Basil and Monasticism noticed, 43 
Murray (G.) Wilamowitz, 161 

Musée Belge summarized, 92, 157 

Muses’ attributes and functions, 216 

Myres’ Who were the Greeks? noticed, 128 


Nardi’s The Youth of Virgil noticed, 41 

natura optima, 200 

Nestle’s Griechische Religiositat von Homer bis Pindar 
und Aeschylos noticed, 86 

Neuburger’s The Technical Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients noticed, 19 
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neuter article with present participle in Greek, 7 

Newell (A. N.) notice of Beckmann’s Geographie und 
Ethnographie in Caesars Bellum Gallicum, 199 

nihil est tanti, 77 

Noble (P. 8.) notice of Solmsen-Fraenkel’s Inscriptiones 
graecae ad inlustrandas dialectos selectae, 28 ; of Meillet’s 
Apercu d'une Histoire de la Langue grecque, 60; of 
Walde-Hofmann’s Lateinisches Etymologisches Worter- 
buch (Lief. 1-3), 91, 243 


O’Brien’s Titles of Address in Christian Latin Epistolo- 
graphy to 543 a.p. noticed, 43 

Onians (R. B.) notice of Béhme’s Die Seele und das 
Ich im homerischen Epos, 133 

Ormerod (H. A.) notice of Laistner’s A Survey of 
Ancient History to the Death of Constantine, 15 

Orr (J.) notice of Juret’s La Phonétique latine, 44 

Osborne (H.) and cuveldnors, 8 

Ovid's use of the simile, 97 

Ovink’s Philosophische Erkidrung der platonischen Dialoge 
Meno und Hippias Minor noticed, 197 

Owen (A. 8.) notice of two Italian editions of Horace, 
80; of Thackeray’s Sophocles and the Perfect Number, 
177; of Perrotta’s Sofocle, Le donne di Trachis, 178 

Owen (8. G.) Ovid’s use of the simile, 97 

Oxford Book of Greek Verse noticed, 20 

OxFoRD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 47 


Page (B. 8.) notice of Theiler’s Die Vorbereitung des 
Neuplatonismus, 181 

Pallis’s The 2 Rhapsody of the Iliad noticed, 45 

Patrick’s The Greek Sceptics noticed, 45 

Pearson (A. C.) Pindar, O/. 6. 82: 210 

Pearson (L. I. C.) On Herodotus I. 33: 14. 
ingots of Croesus (Hdt. I. 50): 118 

Peck (A. L.) notice of Edelstein’s Iepi dépwv und die 
Sammlung dev Hippokratischen Schriften, 179 

Pendlebury’s Aegyptiaca noticed, 36 

Perrotta’s Sofocle, Le donne di Trachis noticed, 178 

Pfister’s Die Religion dey Griechen und Romer... Dar- 
stellung und Literaturbericht (1918-29/30) noticed, 


The 


227 

Philologische Wochenschrift summarized, 46, 93, 158, 
207, 245 

piaculum, 13 

Pickard-Cambridge (A. W.) notice of Pohlenz’ Die 
griechische Tragodie, 61 ; of Howald’s Die griechische 
Tragédic, 86; of Lammers’ Die Doppel- und Halb- 
chore in der antiken Tragédie, 196; of Vince’s De- 
mosthenes, Olynthiacs etc., 223 

Pohlenz’ Die griechische Tragédie noticed, 61 

positio debilis in Greek lyric poets, 4 

Powell (J. U.) An epigram from Eutresis, 126 

professionalism in Greek athletics, 57 


Raby (F. J. E.) notice of Wright and Sinclair’s A 
History of Later Latin Literature, 193 

Rackham (H.) version into Latin of ‘ Underneath the 
growing grass,’ 97 

Raeder’s Oribasius: Collectionum Medicarum Reliquiae 
noticed, 198 

Rand's In Quest of Virgil's Birthplace noticed, 41; his 
The Magical Art of Virgil noticed, 239 

Randall-Maclver’s Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily 
noticed, 203 

Rattenbury (R. M.) notice of Ursing’s Studien zur 
griechischen Fabel, 38 

Reeb’s Tacitus Germania noticed, 244 

Rehm’s Der Untergang Roms im abendlindischen Denken 
noticed, 85 

Richardson (G. W.) notice of Hadas’ Sextus Pompey, 143 

Richter’s Animals in Greek Sculpture noticed, 73 

Ripman’s A Handbook of the Latin Language noticed, 


43 
Ritter’s Die Kerngedanken der platonischen Philosophie 
noticed, 138 
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Robertson (D. 8.) notice of Corinth (Vol. IV, Parts I 
and II), 37, (Vol. III, Part I), 154; of Farnell’'s 
The Work: of Pindar (I), 136; of Memoirs of th 
American Academy in Rome (VIII), 154; of Schroeder's 
Pindari Carmina, 195 ; of Broadbent's Agis, King of 
Sparta, 199 

Robinson and others’ A Catalogue of the Greek Vases 
in. . . Toronto noticed, 229 

Robson's Arrian, Anabasis Alexandri (Books I-IV) 
noticed, 83 

Rollo’s Archivum Historicum Romanum noticed, 89 

Roos’ Arriani scripta minora et fragmenta noticed, 83 

Rose (H. J.) notice of Fox’s Greek and Roman Mythology, 
17 ; of Stegemann’s Astrologie und Universalgeschichte, 
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